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President Clarence N. Sayen of © 
ALPA, and Senator A. S. (Mike) ~ 
Monroney of Oklahoma, study the Fed- 
eral Aviation Bill of 1958, in Senator © 
Monroney’s office where a statue cf 7 


Will Rogers is prominently displayed 


Senator Monroney introduced the © 
bill in the Senate with the support of % 
32 other Senators of both parties who ¥ 
included Senator Magnuson, chairman © 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign © 
Commerce Committee; Senator Brick- ~ 
er, and Senator Monroney’s colleagues ~ 
on the Aviation Subcommittee of the 4 
interstate and foreign commerce com- © 
mittee, Senators Payne, Bible and | 


Smathers. 

A companion bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Rep. 
Oren Harris of Arkansas, chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Sayen and ALPA members have ap- 
peared before the Senate committees to 
endorse the proposed legislation which 
would completely overhaul the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, and place the 
administration of air regulations for 
both civil and military airspace users 
under a single, independent agency re- 
sponsible only to the Congress and the 
President. 


ALPA members throughout the 
country have joined in the campaign 
to secure passage of the legislation dur- 
ing the current session of Congress by 
writing the Senators and Representa- 
tives in their states and districts, and 
urging their friends, neighbors, and air- 
craft passengers, to endorse the pending 
legislation. 

Representatives of the air lines, the 
Air Transport Association, National 
Business Aircraft Association, and oth- 
ers also have testified in support of the 
legislation. 


Senator Monroney, long a strong 
proponent of civil aviation development 
in the U. S., has worked tirelessly to 
get the legislation into Congressional 
channels during this session of the Con- 
gress and is hopeful the bills will b: 
enacted so that an immediate start can 
be made to make the airways safer for 
all aircraft, their pilots and passengers. 
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Mandatory: A Single Aviation Agency 


{ N MAY 21, the Federal Aviation Bill of 1958, was 

introduced in Congress by Senator A. S. (Mike) 
Monroney in the Senate and Representative Oren Harris 
in the House. 


Its purpose: “To create an independent Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, to provide for the safe and efficient use of 
airspace by both civil and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development and safety.” 


The Air Line Pilots Association and many in the air 
transport industry are working for passage of this legislation 
in this second session of the 85th Congress. 

Although the bill to create this agency was introduced 
as two mid-air collisions occurred within 30 days this year, 
neither the need for such an agency nor the concept upon 
which it is based is new. 

The necessity for a single independent aviation agency, 
with a single head responsible only to the President and 
Congress to control the use of airways by both civil and 
military users, has long been apparent. 

As long ago as 1954, ALPA and the International Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associations, sought to place an 
end to the “See And Be Seen,” principle of flying. A year 
ago ALPA members initiated voluntarily the “Golden Tri- 
angle,” procedures between Washington, New York and 
Chicago. 


Warned of Dangers 


However, these measures while protecting one air line 
flight from another did not prevent the two collisions of 
airliners and military jets this year. It took such tragedies 
to revive the vital necessity for positive separation of aircraft. 


Airspace in America has been described over and over 
again in recent years as a “vanishing natural resource,” 
insofar as free access and capacity for safe operation of air- 
craft is concerned, and the seemingly “limitless ocean of 
air,” has become saturated. 


Basically, the dangers on the airways results from too 
many systems of flying with no co-ordination between the 
systems that will prevent aircraft from being flown on colli- 
sion courses. It is just like trying to apply “horse-and-buggy,” 
day traffic rules to a present day street intersection in a 
busy metropolitan area. Only on the airways the danger is 
enhanced by speeds 20 times as fast or more. 

Although some isolated factions have failed to fully assess 
the critical nature of the situation, most responsible ele- 
ments in the industry have joined forces to support the 
change in a system that has become obsolescent. 

The need has been outlined and underscored by these 
people in hearings held by Senate Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
subsequently by the full Committee. 

ALPA-President Sayen told the Committees: “This is 
a problem with which air line pilots have been deeply con- 
cerned for a number of years, have devoted much of their 
energy and resources and which closely effects their personal 
safety and that of their passengers. 


Cannot Tolerate Situation 
“We concur completely with the public statements of 
informed people as to the critical nature of the airways and 
airspace problem,” he said. “The system and facilities for 
handling air traffic are now inadequate and have been in- 
adequate for some time. The steady growth in air traffic 
aggravates the problem. The result produces serious safety 


Congress Moves On Legislation For Single, Independent Federal Aviation 
Agency Fer Positive Civil, Military Control Of Space On Nation's Airways 
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merce hear ALPA President Sayen endorse legislation for new independent 
Federal Aviation Agency. Senator Monroney, center front, is presiding. 


problems, a deterioration in the stand- 
ard of air service, and serious limita- 
tions in our ability to meet our na- 
tional defense requirements. The net 
cost of these inadequacies is a burden 
which this country cannot, in our opin- 
ion, tolerate. 

“Our Association has been convinced 
of the foregoing for some years and we 
are hopeful that the growing realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of the problem 
will bring at least two results: 


“(1) An alleviation of the currently 
critical situation in airspace use, and 

“(2) The creation of a governmen- 
tal structure which will be capable of 
continuously coping with such prob- 
lems and preventing them from reach- 
ing such emergency proportions in the 
future. 

“There have been a number of re- 
views of aviation problems conducted 
during recent years which have involved 
overall national aviation policy and, in 
some instances, narrower studies of 
specific aviation problems, such as that 
of aviation facilities and air traffic 
control. 


“We believe that any research and 
development program should first be 
concerned with the immediate practical 
problems. By solving immediate prob- 
lems and anticipating their extension, 
we believe that the most practical ap- 
proach and efficient utilization of funds 
will be made. In this regard, we believe 
that the most practical approach and 
efficient utilization of funds will be 
made. 


Make Maximum Utilization 
“In this regard, we believe that max- 
imum utilization should be made of the 


experience and knowledge of existing 
agencies and all users of the airspace, 
including the military and the various 
civil users. We believe the users have a 
great contribution. to make in terms of 
practical knowledge of deficiencies in 
the present system and in the evaluation 
of new procedures and equipment and 
that any program should provide for 
close consultation with such groups to 
guarantee its practicality and accept- 
ability. 


Rep. Oren Harris 


“We concur that the present pro- 
gram of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration should be supported by the 
Congress and all other interested parties 
to expedite the solution of present prob- 
lems and alleviate the currently critical 
areas. We believe that if the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is provided with 
the funds to develop, purchase and in- 
stall presently known devices and meth- 


ods, the capacity and ability of our 
present airways system may be greath 
enhanced. For that matter, methods, 
facilities and knowledge presently avai! 
able can do much to provide for a saf 
and effective transition of our airway; 
system to the handling of future prob- 
lems. 


“We believe that a practical prc- 
gram would emerge if the individu: | 
having the responsibility for the implk - 
mentation of the program also had th: 
responsibility for keeping the researc 1 
and development ahead of operatin » 
requirements. In this manner there ; 
assurance that continuity of operation | 
know-how will be combined with cor.- 
tinuity or research and development. 


“It has long been our view that the 
responsibility for aviation facilities 
should be in a single agency with a 
single head, and that this individual 
should be appointed by the President, 
confirmed by the Congress and respon- 
sible to both of them. 


“We are aware of the criticism that 
the foregoing organizational concept 
would exclude the military from joint 
consideration of airways and airspace 
problems, but we do not believe that 
this is a valid conclusion. It is normal 
in our governmental scheme for civil 
agencies to exercise decision-making 
authority in fields closely allied with the 
military. 

“The military would have the right 
to demand that their problems be given 
full and equal consideration with those 
of all other users of the airspace, and 
in our view would have as strong a 
voice as envisioned in the tripartite 
board, where they may be out-voted 
by the third member. 


“Provisions could be inserted in any 
program providing for consultation on 
any items of mutual interest and joint 
utilization of research facilities wher- 
ever the public interest requires it. Con- 
gress has recognized the national de- 
fense requirements in the Nation’s air- 
ways and airspace from the beginning, 
and clearly stated its policy and intent 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Section 302(a) of that Act states: 


“*The Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to designate and 
establish such civil airways as may 
be required in the public interest. 
The Administrator is authorized, 
within the limits of available ap- 
propriations made by the Congress, 
(1) to acquire, establish, and im- 
prove air-navigation facilities 
wherever necessary; (2) to opera- 
ate and maintain such air-naviga- 
tion facilities; (3) to arrange for 
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necessary facilities and personnel 


W. A. Patterson, UAL 
»r the regulation and protection 
f air traffic. In exercising the au- 
nority granted in this subsection, 


he Administrator shall give full 
ynsideration to the requirements 
f National Defense.’ 


Responsibility Not Evaded 
“Under the single agency, single 
head concept, the decision-making re- 
sponsibility and authority would lie in 


David H. Baker, CAP 


a single individual, and there could be 
no evasion of responsibility by virtue 
of overlapping areas of authority. We 
believe that this was the intent of Con- 
(Continued On Page 22) 
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Airport 
Improvements 


Airways Modernization Board Chairman Discusses Airport Problems 
And Program Of Improvement For Air-Ground Traffic In Jet Age 


By E. R. Quesada 


Special Assistant To The President and Chairman, Airways Modernization Board 


As you undoubtedly know, the purpose of the Airways 
Modernization Board is research and development 
leading to modernization of the aviation facilities of the 
United States. This work is directed to obtain the greatest 
improvement by January, 1963. 

The United States aviation facilities are for the most 
part federally owned and operated. The most important 
exception in ownership of the facilities is the airport. The 
airports are, in almost every case, owned and operated by 
municipalities. 

This is an exception characteristic of our aviation sys- 
tem. The fact that airport financing is generally based on 
a long-term write-off, emphasizes the need for putting the 
airport program in a top-priority position among AMB’s 


programs. 
Early Attack On Problem 
From the beginning, the Airways Modernization Board 
i the advantage to airport owners of an early 
attack on airport problems. At the same time, we recog- 


Pace 6 


nize that the management of air traffic includes the period 
when the airplane leaves the gate and when it arrives at 
the gate at its destination. 

The Curtis Report presented a plan to the President for 
meeting the Nation’s aviation facilities over the next two 
decades, which indicated that the airport requirements in- 
clude other than concrete to effect maximum capacity and 
efficiency. 

Our research program, to determine with accuracy the 
problems facing us in terminal areas as well as their solu- 
tion, is already comprehensive. In one area, data will 
soon be available for application to today’s airport planning. 

Our future effort as related specifically to airport plan- 
ning is built around scientific techniques that are available 
to us today and that are essential to the modernization of 
our Nation’s aviation facilities. One of the specific tech- 
niques to be employed is systems engineering. This tech- 
nique applies scientific method and orderly logic to the 
design, development, and continuing improvement to the 
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complex system essential to the man- 
agement of air traffic—and naturally 
includes airport facilities. 

AMB has four technical directorates, 
comprising Operations Analysis, Sys- 
tems Analysis, Component Development 
and Systems Experimentation— the 
letter using actual aircraft. All direc- 
torates of AMB are concerned with the 
airport problem. At this time, eighteen 
pojects covering airport research and 
development are in our plan. These 
ave divided among the directorates, 
d-pending on the nature of the pro- 
ject. 

Airport Traffic Irregularities 

Among the most important of these 
a’> projects directed toward a decrease 
ir airport traffic irregularities which 
u set the traffic flow. 

Xunway visual aids, number, separa- 
tion, and configuration of runways, 
aid removal or prevention of snow, 
ic: and debris are among these pro- 
jects. 

We want to analyze the variables 
wich influence traffic control at air- 
ports. This will cover all the factors 
involving operation and logistic sup- 
port of aircraft on the ground. 

Data from this analysis will aid in 
esiablishing construction and equip- 
ment specifications, and standards to 
ease congestion on the airport and 
speed-up aircraft servicing. 

A major cause of traffic flow irregu- 
larity is runway visual aids. We are 
looking into effects of weather restric- 
tions on visual aids, and we want to 
convert this information into economic 
figures to indicate what financial limits 
are considered reasonable. 

We are looking for the arrangement 
of visual patterns on the runway which 
give the best possible substitute for 
those commonly seen in the best 
weather conditions. 

We want to find the patterns of 
lighting and marking that furnish the 
pilot the easiest change-over to the 
real world after his eyes leave the 
cockpit instruments. 

We want to find what intensities 
and shape of light patterns give opti- 
mum visibility at heights and distances 
and different angles of vision during 
transition from the approach lights to 
visual aids along the runway. 

AMB plans to acquire a new simu- 
lator that gives a realistic presentation 
of runway visual aids in the various 
technical areas under study. This will 
consist of a TV arrangement with the 
camera picking up patterns construc- 
ted on a moving belt. By use of filters 
simulating different speeds, we all col- 
lect human-reaction data from this TV 
system hooked to a training simulator. 
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Flight Test Program 

Running parallel in time with our 
simulation project, we will soon start 
a comprehensive flight-test program. 
This will include tests of runway visual 
aids installed at Sisterberg, Copenha- 
gen, Gatwick, Skipol, Dow Air Force 
Base and Washington National airport. 


E. R. Quesada 


These tests will be used to provide 
an optimum runway visual aid instal- 
lation at our National Aviation Facili- 
ties Experimental Center in Atlantic 
City. 

Another of our projects calls for 
determination of the factors that cause 
adverse and favorable attitudes toward 
the location of airports. We will meas- 
ure these attitudes so that principles 
of action can be taken to prepare com- 
munities for the acceptance of airports 
and jet operations. 

As I mentioned before, one of our 
airport projects has already “paid off” 
with valuable data for future airport 
runway planning. This is the high- 
speed turnoff study conducted for us 
by the University of California. 

This program was initiafed at your 
request in order to learn more about 
the optimum turning radii and place- 
ment along the runway of high speed 
taxiways. 

In cooperation with the Air Force, 
the University of California deter- 
mined the maximum speeds at which 
all classes of aircraft—KC 135s to 
Cessnas—could turn onto taxiways of 
various radii with pilot confidence, pas- 
senger comfort and public safety. 

Another part of this project called 
for deceleration tests to determine the 
radii and placement of the taxiways. 

Our tentative results indicate that 
larger aircraft can turn comfortably 
at about 50 knots on turnoffs with 
radii of 1800 to about 2600 feet. 

We also have data on lighting and 
marking of the turnoffs. As an extra 
dividend, the University of California 
developed for us at about $4.00 per 


light, some 5-watt flush lamps operat- 
ing on 12 watts. When run over by 
large aircraft, the lights cannot be felt 
nor damaged. 

The new lights give ample illumina- 
tion even in the heaviest rains. We 
feel the novel lights may open up a 
new technique in runway and taxiway 
marking. 

Delay Analyses 

In another research program, we 
have conducted delay analyses on all 
aircraft arriving in the New York area 
on three heavy traffic days during the 
winter. 

We logged the history of each air- 
craft from some 300 miles from New 
York into gate position, noting the 
amount of delay and the cause of the 
delay holding patterns, is crossing run- 
ways, taxiways, and waiting at ramps. 

All delays on the ground were ana- 
lyzed at LaGuardia, Idlewild and New- 
ark. The analysis included a study of 
the traffic patterns on the airports and 
will undoubtedly result in a number 
of recommendations in airport design 
to facilitate optimum traffic move- 
ment. 

We are ready to embark upon an- 
alyses to show optimum runway lengths 
for various types of aircraft under 
specific load conditions and for various 
lengths of flight after takeoff. 

We are particularly interested in 
undertaking studies on the separation 
of dual runways. We are also vitally 
interested in making more automatic, 
the control of traffic on airports 
through the use of signboard and auto- 
matic signalling devices so that we may 
reduce radio communication between 
pilot and tower. 

The list of specific AMB airport pro- 
jects is long. If we add to these pro- 
jects related to terminal operations, the 
airport side of our research and devel- 
opment effort forms a big percentage of 
the total. 

Although our task is aimed at near- 
future improvements in the airport op- 
eration area, we have not forgotten the 
far future. 

As your critical problems of today 
are solved, we shall be developing the 
standards for judging specifications for 
future airport facilities. 

The means for obtaining efficient op- 
erations with mixed classes of aircraft, 
and economic time-distance relation- 
ship between passenger sources and air- 
port locations will be more clearly re- 
vealed. 


Foundation For Tomorrow 
What we are doing today should be 
the foundation for tomorrow. On this 
can be built a program of system re- 
(Continued On Page 21) 
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THE SWMBERING-GRUNT 


Comic Strip Artist Walt Kelly Watches Birds Aboard An Iron Bird 
And Records Observations Of Species Studied On World Tour By Air 


Walt Kelly, creator of the madcap “Pogo,” comic strip ° 


characters who inhabit a zany caricature of our world in the 
Okefenokee swamp, recently returned from circling the real 
world—mostly by Pan American. He was gathering ideas 
for a new humor book and a series of lectures. He consented 
to give THE Air Line Pitot some of his offbeat observations 
which we herewith proudly present. 


HERE is no doubt in my mind’ that all of us, whether 
we live in city or country, are good friends of the wild 
life to be found in the quiet forest aisles of the PAA Over- 
seas flights. This nature note comes to you from one of 
your own kind who has just finished a lovely bird walk 
through twenty refreshing countries around the world. One 


1 Professor Hawdy Merkins of Bumish College to the contrary. 


Pogo's Papa 
Peeks Aft 
Passengers 

You Have Known 


may feel that one can easily grasp notes such as one sees 
here, but one would be wrong. One must arise early. One 
must be alert. One must pay attention to every tiny footfall. 
One must listen for every whirring wing. One must keep 
one’s eyes open. One must stay awake all night. 


And what can one see creeping wetly through the wild? 
One may see the Slumbering Grunt. The Slumbering 
Grunt is a large bird who mixes usually with the rooks 
and ribalds of Capital Cities. He is a member of the Late 
Sleeper family. The Late Sleeper, as we know, is a very 
washeyed bulbous bird who awakes crying “COFFEE ... 
COFFEE!” However, the Slumbering Grunt sometimes 
does not wake at all. His cry, as he sleeps, is something like 
“Splibbit . . proos.. YUMF . . agoot . . aah . . whizzit 
.. spop .. zzz .. zzz. . SNORK!” In his mating years, 
he sleeps with his shirt opened at the middle, so that just 
a tempting glimpse of navel is revealed. This is said to be 
a stirring sight for other Grunts. 


The Slumbering Grunt is a very important bird and is 
known by other important birds. He nests in a welter of 
dispatch cases, briefs, and Important Releases from Foreign 
Governments. Because of his slumbering habits, the Grunt 
is very often mistaken for dead, and is carried off aircraft 
and other aviaries in ambulances and often is buried. This 
leads to trouble at the Capital. Stay alert, friends, preserve 
our Slumbering Grunts. 


In the late hours when the dark of the moon has settled 
over the heaths of the fuselage the Night Smirker can be 
observed poking his bright little beak in the galley. The 
Night Smirker looks for late or early nymphs or larvae of 
the Fly family. It is almost a fate worse than death to have 
a Smirker come upon the unwary bird watcher while the 
unwary bird watcher has her shoes off. The Night Smirker 
is a member of the Toe Tweeker specie. His mating cail 
is “Tweek . . Tweek.” Also as a friendly overture he ‘s 
likely to trill, “Gottalite? Gottalite? Howdo. Howdo. Gotta- 
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lite?” It is said that the Night Smiker is fairly common in 
eround thickets. One is forced to believe that most birds 
would be common in ground thickets and our girl Boy Bird 
Watchers should stay out of ground thickets.” 





[he Wren Ogler is another common type. Known in 
sore quarters as the Tail Twitcher, he sits quietly in his 
nes: and protrudes one eyeball at the sound of a feminine 
focistep. He has been known to protrude an eyeball at 
the sound of a lightfooted male on an errand of relief from 
the cockpit. Once fooled, however, he is twice shy, and will 
probably sit the flight out engulfed in a rosy flush like a 
thwarted mollusk. He can be made alert and interested if 
one says softly, “Wannadrink? Wannadrink?” Some have 
been known to protrude two eyeballs when this, his call, 
is sounded correctly. It is wise to not sound the call too 
correctly, as one unfortunate early member of our group 
was chased into a disposal unit in 1951 and has not been 
seen again. 

\ lovable bird, sometimes called the Mother Hen, some- 
times called the Flying Mom, is a plumpish specie with a 
constant cackle. Very often mistaken for the Percolator 
Bird, this handsome feathered friend seems to be just bub- 
bling over with good spirits. She alights on arms of chairs, 
the backs of chairs, on shoulders, necks, etc., of other types 
and coos and cackles with the soft, endearing tones of a 
clogged eggbeater. 


THE HALF-CHICK 


*O! course, a well-behaved bird will not be common noplace. 
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The Percolator Bird can be distinguished from the Fly- 
ing Mom in that the P.B. will help you eat your chocolates, 
whereas the Flying Mom offers advice on nest building. She 
can often be seen on the floor helping the young Half- 
Chicks build nests of torn magazines, cupcakes, wet linen 
and dead paper cups. 


The Half-Chick is actually a Babble Grin with the 
starch left out. A Babble Grin is the adult, the Half-Chick 
is the adolescent of the specie. It can be distinguished from 
the adult by running a finger behind the ear. If the finger 
is wet it is a Half-Chick, if greasy, it is a Babble Grin. 
The Half-Chick has large teeth with brass braces. It runs 
up and down the aisle whistling and visiting. Does not 
usually fly alone but travels in groups known 4s “squawks.” 

It is usually easy to spot a Hyuk-Hyuk, known in 
Australia as the Laughing Jackass. This bird is red in the 
face and has its bill open most of the time as if it were 
about to be fed or watered. In a babble of discordant notes 
it apparently tries to tell stories to other birds, but because 
of the fine spray of spittle and very volume of noise that 
issues from the ruby throat it is impossible to tell one 
note from another. Two Laughing Jackasses have been 


HYUK- HYUK 


known to fill a plane to overflowing. To see the Hyuk-Hyuk 
is enough. Care should be taken so that one does not excite 
the little fellow into action. 


The Brood Mare is a quiet and pleasant little bird who 
travels with what at first appears to be a gaggle of wet 
tomcats. As the eye becomes accustomed to the sight, it can 
be seen that the wet tomcats are the offspring of the 
Brood Mare. The offspring of the Brood Mare have 
chocolate syrup on their faces and something resembling 
mayonnaise on their little fronts. They are the only young 
of any specie who not only outnumber the parent bird but 
outweigh it too. The Brood Mare is sometimes known as 


(Continued On Page 23) 
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WE'VE GOT 
EVERYTHING 
WE NEED 


(Editor’s Note: This article is another in a series contrib- 
uted by pilots on the controversial subject of estate planning. 
The Air Line Pilot is neutral on the subject and presents 
these articles only as informative and thought-provoking 
material. Next and final article: The Underwriter Looks at 
Estate Planning.) 


By Capt. R. G. Elliott 


Delta Air Lines 


Timothy 5:8. “But if any provide not for his own, and 

specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

Exactly what is estate planning? It is the process of 
arranging the orderly distribution of estate assets to bene- 
ficiaries and providing the maximum possible return, com- 
mensurate with their needs. 

If you have ever built a house, or had one built, did you 
scatter the rooms of that house all over the lot or did you 
coordinate them into one unit for the greater comfort and 
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convenience of your family and yourself? Your life insur- 
ance involves, or probably should involve, a great deal more 
money than your house. Other assets—stocks, bonds, casb:, 
land, oil wells, contributions to retirement programs, 
uranium mines, you name it—may have any value from 
zero to many thousands of dollars. 

In case of your death, dependency period income from 
Social Security may have any value between zero and 
$43,200 for your heirs. Is there any valid reason for 
failure to evaluate and coordinate these assets into a plan 
which would provide maximum comfort and security for 
your family in case of your premature death? 


Initial Estate Plan 

The young man’s initial estate plan is almost entirely 
dependent upon life insurance. No other method of pro>- 
erty accumulation offers a reasonable possibility of provisicn 
for his family unless he could be assured of continued pro- 
ductive life for a long period of years. Only through the 
medium of life insurance can an estate be created by the 
stroke of a pen, and paid for on the installment plan. Sure, 
you may make—or lose—more money in other forms of 
investment if you play the odds and gamble that you'll be 
one of the two-out-of-three men age 35 who will be alive 
at 65. But what if you don’t live long enough to invest 
enough? Death of the breadwinner causes absolutely no 
change in the financial needs of the remaining members of 
the family. They still need food, clothing, a home, an edu- 
cation, and a little something more for a little girl’s party 
dress on her birthday or the kid show on Saturday. They’re 
still your children whether you live or die. You can either 
provide for them or take the chance of letting them fall 
back on R. F. C.—relatives, friends, charity. 

The wife can work? Maybe so, but if she makes any 
worthwhile wage her portion of any social security payments 
are cancelled. Children, during their formative years, have 
to get along with a part-time mother. I present to you that 
the man who invests money in any properties without first 
being sure his family is adequately provided for in case of 
his untimely death is gambling the future happiness of his 
loved ones against the possibility of a greater return for 
himself. 

(Continued On Page 20) 
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CAA Celebrates 20 Years Of Operations 


I ) URING the month of June, the 
-” Civil Aeronautics Administration 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of the 
Ci il Aeronautics Act of 1938, as move- 
meat was underway in Congress to 
overhaul and modernize the Act by 
creating a new Federal Aviation 
Agency. 
he CAA, in telling the public of its 
k in air traffic control, air naviga- 
, flight operations, and airworthi- 
, describes the growth of its offices 
services in the last score of years. 
he growth of CAA facilities and 
sr ices has been great but there are 
ly persons in aviation who will 
maintain that the CAA has not been 
able to keep up with the expansion of 
aviation itself and the demands of the 
present air age era. 

However, this can not be said to be 
the fault of CAA itself. Lack of funds, 
lack of authority, and at times, general 
public apathy of its aims and purposes 
have kept the CAA behind the pace of 
modern day aviation. The agency has 
accomplished marvels with what it has 
had to work with. 


Traffic Control Figures 

Air traffic control, which is much in 
the public interest at present, is one of 
the major services of CAA and the 
figures of its growth can be used to 
demonstrate the expansion of American 
aviation. 

When air traffic control service was 
established, there were but 15 control- 
lers in the Newark center—today at the 
New York air route traffic control cen- 
ter there are 341 persons. Other centers 
throughout the country have had pro- 
portionate personnel increases over the 
years. 

Also significant is the increase in en- 
route traffic requiring separation dur- 
ing periods of both good and bad 
weather. These operations have in- 
creased from 150,000 in the fiscal year 
1937 to 25,150,733 during the calendar 
year 1957. 

The CAA is now handling between 
15,000 and 20,000 instrument flights 
daily, with another 50,000 flights on 
VFR. There is a landing or take off 
ae y 1% seconds under control of the 

AA, 
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A few years ago the maximum opera- 
tion possible at any airport with the 
equipment then available was 8-10 op- 
erations per hour under bad weather 
conditions. Today, 30 to 40 operations 


security control of air traffic, and 
identification service for the military, is 
composed of several type’ of facilities. 

There are 34 air route traffic control 
centers, complemented by 202 airport 


CAA Technical Development Center air traffic controllers use closed circuit 
TV as an aid in locating and advising planes aloft. The equipment converts the 


normal radar picture to TV set mounted above plottin 


surface to pick up 


identity markers which are moved along by the controller on radar returns. 


per hour is standard with several air- 
ports handling more. 


Every 75 Seconds 

For example, Washington on several 
occasions has handled 55-57 operations 
per hour over sustained periods. Last 
year, Chicago-Midway handled a land- 
ing or takeoff every 75 seconds around 
the clock, day in and day out, for the 
entire year. The CAA has 116 traffic 
control towers which handle more than 
100,000 operations per year and 33 that 
handle more than 200,000. 

The present CAA system engaged in 
providing air traffic control as its asso- 
ciated services, flight information, dis- 
tribution of weather information, 


traffic control towers. There also are 
357 communications stations and 84 
combined stations and towers which 
provide air/ground communications for 
civil and military alike, and which col- 
lect and disseminate meteorological in- 
formation. 


All these facilities are interconnected 
with approximately 135,000 miles of 
direct telephone connections and over 
130,000 miles of teletypewriter connec- 
tions. 

The airport traffic control towers are 
provided with 43 airport surveillance 
radar and 10 precision approach radar 
installations. 
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UAL Collision Report 


The Air Line Pilots Association made 
public the first comprehensive report 
on the causes of the mid-air collision 
between a United Air Lines passenger 
plane and a USAF F-100F jet fighter 
near Las Vegas, April 21, which re- 
sulted in 49 deaths. 

The report, prepared by an ALPA 
accident investigating committee, 
Capt. Glenn H. Dorward and Mel 
Heflinger of United Air Lines, sharp- 
ly pointed to the dangers of mid-air 
collisions under the current methods 
of usage of the nation’s airways by 
saying: 

“Tt can only be wondered why this 
accident took so long a time to 
happen.” 

(While the air line pilots were com- 
pleting their report another commer- 
cial air carrier and a jet collided near 
Brunswick, Md., May 21, resulting in 
12 deaths.) 

In stating the cause of the UAL- 
F-100F collision, the ALPA investi- 
gators said: 

“It could be truthfully stated that 
the ingredients for this accident 
started to mix when Nellis Air Force 
Base was located so close to the air- 
ways intersection. 

“Increased military traffic to an 
average of 140-200 individual sorties 
per day from Nellis alone brought the 
mixture to a boil. By the time the 
elements of increased speeds and lack 
of control coordination between the 
various control agencies (McCarran 
Tower, Nellis Tower, Nellis Visual 
Flight Rule Control, and Air Traffic 
Control of CAA) had been introduced 
the mixture became positively lethal.” 


Causes Of Tragedy 

In listing the cause of the tragedy, 
the ALPA committee made these six 
points: 

“1. A complete lack of control co- 
ordination between Airways Traffic 
Control and the Nellis AFB control 
agencies. (Nellis Tower and Nellis 
VFR Control.) 

“2. High speed maneuvers by mili- 
tary aircraft on and closely adjacent 
to a federal airway. 

“3. Too much reliance on the out- 
moded concept of ‘See and Be Seen.’ 

“4, Failure to provide traffic con- 
trol radar for an area so saturated 
with air traffic. (This is only one of 
many such sensitive areas. ) 

“5. Rates of closure between air- 
craft which makes evasive action 
practically impossible. 

“6. And, in the final analysis, in- 
ability of the pilot of the F-100F to 
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see the DC-7 in time to take evasive 
action.” 

The committee also reported that 
their study of the times and various 
radio transmissions of both the DC-7 
and the F-100F “leaves little doubt 
as to the proximity of the two air- 
craft time-wise, and superimposition 
of the ADF (radio automatic direc- 
tion finder) penetration pattern over 
the airways intersection at Las Vegas 
indicates clearly the potentiality of 
collision in view of the distress calls 
received from both aircraft, their ob- 
vious proximity in the area, the ac- 
counts of eye witnesses, and the wreck- 
age analysis.” 


Recommendations 

The ALPA committee in their re- 
port made the following recommen- 
dations on the Las Vegas collision: 

“Press for immediate establishment 
of positive control on airways. So long 
as instrument flight and visual flight 
traffic occupy the same airspace, the 
potentiality for this type accident will 
remain. The speeds and rates of clo- 
sure attained by modern aircraft have 
rendered the concept of ‘See And Be 
Seen,’ obsolete. 

“Demand the installation of Radar 
Approach Control (RAPCON) in 
traffic saturated areas. The cost of 
this one accident would have paid for 
several RAPCON installations. 

“3. Demand the removal of simu- 
lated jet penetrations (and similar 
high speed maneuvers) from the estab- 
lished airways.” 

The committee learned there are 
11 jet penetration patterns approved 
by the CAA for approach to Nellis 
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"It's a letter from ALPA—they want 
my correct address!" 


AFB which cross or are in the Victor 
Airway 8 flight path in the Las Vega: 
area. 

The ALPA report has been sub 
mitted to the CAB. 


Research Threatened 


Jay Brashear, aviation writer of th> 
Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, reports that th> 
Aviation Crash Injury Research orgar - 
ization of Cornell University, locate | 
in Phoenix, is in danger of ending i's 
operations because of lack of funds. 

The organization which investigatcs 
aircraft accidents develops such itens 
as safer airplane seats and seat belts. 
ALPA has contributed $1,000 to iis 
operation within the last two years. 

Brashear says the work may have ‘> 
end because of “tragic apathy on the 
part of the aviation industry.” 

He reported that Av-CIR operates 
on an annual budget of $72,000, more 
than 90 per cent of the funds coming 
from the military. However, he says, 
“as a result of belt-tightening in Wash- 
ington the services have indicated they 
will provide no more funds. 

“Only two of the world’s air lines— 
both foreign carriers—are earmarking 
money for the research program,” 
Brashear wrote, “and then only a tri- 
fling but appreciated $1,000 a year. 
Domestic air line contributions: 0. 

“None of the major airframe manu- 
facturers regularly donate money to the 
work, but in a burst of generosity, one 
company worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars did cut loose with $1,000 
some time back. 

“With the manufacturers and air 
lines spending huge sums annually to 
get more travelers into airplanes,” says 
Brashear, “it would appear reasonable 
that these companies could spend some 
money with Av-CIR to insure that pas- 
sengers and pilots would be given the 
best chances of surviving crashes.” 

The research organization has a staff 
of 10 men. 


Braniff Pilot Tribute 


Donald H. Showman, Braniff co- 
pilot killed in a crash at Miami, March 
25, has been held in high honor by the 
townspeople of Farmers Branch, Tex., 
a suburb of Dallas, where Showman 
and his family lived. 

The city council of Farmers Branch, 
in special session shortly after the Bran- 
iff pilot’s death, named the city park, 
“The Donald H. Showman Memorial 
Park,” in tribute to his long and earn- 
est work in a large development pro- 
gram now being completed at the par‘. 

On news of his death, the American 
flag at the Farmers Branch post office 
was lowered to half mast. 
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Showman, 36, a Braniff pilot since 
1949 and a World War II AAF pilot, 
was extremely active in youth work in 
Farmers Branch. He was a former mem- 
ber of the city’s park board and swim- 
ming pool committee, and was a can- 
didate for the city council at the time 
of his death. 

At the election his name remained 
on the ballot as an additional tribute. 

Surviving are his wife, Jean, and two 
children, Sylvia Jean, and Donald 
Fale. 


Mew Viscount Speed 


The new Viscount V.810 turbo-prop 
liner reached a speed of over 500 
p-h. in a recent shallow dive in the 
irse of a performance trial, Vickers- 
mstrongs, (Aircraft) Ltd. of London, 
ikers of the British aircraft, has an- 
unced. 

Purpose of the trial was to test ele- 
tor and aileron responses of the air- 
ift at speeds well beyond the limits 
lich will be imposed in airline serv- 


The V.810 will normally cruise at 
proximately 360 m.p.h. Its structure, 


Flier's Forum... 





however, has been strengthened for 
normal cruising speeds of 400 m.p.h. 
This speed will be maintained by the 
V.840 version of the aircraft which will 
be fitted with Rolls-Royce Dart 541 
engines. 

The first production V.810’s, having 
completed certification tests, has been 
delivered for use by Continental Air- 
lines of Denver, Colo. 


Emergency Radios 


HONOLULU—AIl overseas aircraft 
should be equipped with automatic 
radio emergency signal devices, accord- 
ing to Capt. D. B. MacDiarmid, chief 
of operations, 14th Coast Guard Head- 
quarters here. 

Recent search operations for Pan 
American’s lost clipper, MacDiarmid 
said, might have been aided by such 
a device which would have sounded 
a signal as soon as the plane’s wing’s 
were inundated. 

The Coast Guard officer said a suit- 
able device is available, weighs about 
2 lb. and costs about $500. He de- 
scribed it as a transistor-powered small 


radio, installed in the wing and held 
in place with soluble plugs which melt 
when the wing goes into the water. 
Then the radio floats to the surface, 
raises an antenna and emits its signal. 


Safety Award to Panagra 


The Inter American Safety Council 
has presented a special aviation award 
to Panagra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways) for its perfect safety record dur- 
ing the past 14 years of operation to 
seven South American countries. 


W. T. Rogers, the Council’s manag- 
ing director, said Panagra had flown a 
total of 1,817,642,000 passenger miles 
without accident. 


In accepting the award in a brief 
ceremony at the company’s executive 
offices in New York, Panagra’s presi- 
dent, Andrew B. Shea, paid special 
tribute to the company’s operations 
personnel, the engineers, mechanics, 
meteorologists and flight crews, whose 
outstanding performance over the years 
has contributed so much to maintain- 
ing the company’s high standards of 
safety and service. 


Copilot Cites Inadequacies Of ATR Rating, Discusses Remedy 


By Roger E. Ruch 


American Airlines 


In this country there are four 
grades or levels of pilot’s licenses: Air- 
line Transport Pilot, Commercial 
Pilot, Private Pilot, and Student. An 
air line Copilot is required only 
to hold a Commercial Pilot’s license 
and an Instrument Rating. This Com- 
mercial Pilot’s certificate need not be 
multi-engine or even for an airplane 
at all, for that matter; it can be held 
with only a catagory of glider or 
rotocraft, and it is legally conceivable 
to hold only a free balloon license. 

Among other things, my license 
reads as follows: 

AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT— 

DOUGLAS DC-3 

COMMERCIAL 

SIKORSKY S-58 
PRIVATE PRIVILEGES: 
GLIDER 


And of course Student privileges 
are implied in all other types. No- 
where on my license does DC-6 ap- 
pear. This is the aircraft that I earn 
my living in, but I’m not even a Pri- 
vate Pilot in it. 

Part 43 of the Civil Air Regula- 
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PRIVILEGES: 


tions states that when a pilot is under 
the hood, “An appropriately rated 
pilot occupies the other control seat as 
safety pilot,” an appropriately rated 
pilot is further defined: “By a pilot of 
at least private rating holding an ap- 
propriate aircraft,” ... . “rating.” 
It is my understanding that on some 
annual instrument checks -the Cap- 
tain has the hood up while the other 
control seat is occupied by not even 
a rated Private Pilot in that type air- 
craft. 

Manual 40 covers air carrier oper- 
ation and cites some exemptions from 
the provisions of Parts 43 and 60, 
but nowhere can I find any waiver 
indicated for this type operation. Part 
40 further states: “The provisions of 
Parts 43 and 60 of this sub-chapter 
shall be applicable to all air carrier 
operations conducted under provisions 
of this part unless otherwise specified 
in this part.” 

AP a rete solution, be 
it interim of tinal, I would suggest 
the requirement of a type rating on 
at least the Commercial Pilot level 
for all aircraft over 12,500 pounds 
maximum certificated take-off weight 


on which a pilot is actively engaged 
as Copilot much the-Same as the re- 
quirement of a type rating on the 
Airline Transport Pilot level for all 
aircraft over 12,500 pounds maximum 
certificated take-off weight on which 
a pilot is actively engaged as a Cap- 
tain. 

It may be desirable to have all Co- 
pilots hold an Airline Transport Pilot 
certificate. In this manner an Airline 
Transport Pilot Certificate would be 
held on some type of equipment, but 
the requirement of a type rating on 


- at least the Commercial Pilot level for 


all equipment actively flown on an 
airline should be mandatory. If a fifth 
grade or level of pilot’s license were 
created, it should line up as follows: 
Airline Transport Pilot, Airline Trans- 
port Copilot, Commercial Pilot, Pri- 
vate Pilot, and Student. This Airline 
Transport Copilot license should auto- 
matically encompass Commercial Pilot 
privileges on all type ratings held at 
this Airline Transport Copilot level 
much the same as an Airline Transport 
Pilot certificate holder may exercise 
the privileges of a Commercial Pilot 
with Instrument Rating. 
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THE PRETTIEST of pulchritude in the U. S.—Miss America 
—rides the air lines for her personal appearance tours. 
Here, Miss Marilyn Van Debur, Miss America of 1958, 
meets Capt. J. C. Carlton and Stewardess Clair Randolph 
of Delta Air Lines in Atlanta, Ga. 


AIR SAFETY is discussed by ALPA members and Vern Haugland, aviation 
editor of the Associated Press, second from right, during a Washington avia- 
tion meeting. They are, from left, Robert Soergel, CAP; Tom Basnight, ALPA 
engineering and safety department; Reece Boyd, AAL, and Howard Kelly, 


Piedmont. 
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CAPT. JACK N. ROBERTSON, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., has been named TWA 
consultant for the Ethiopian Airlines 
operated by the Ethiopian govern- 
ment. Capt. Robertson has been with 
TWA |5 years. 
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AWAII'S senior air line pilot, Capt. 

J. 'Jimmy" Hogg of Hawaiian 
‘irlines has 30 years of active flying 

the islands, starting with Sikorsky 
S-38 amphibians. 
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SEVEN BOEING 707s on the production line at the Boe- 
ing plant in Washington. This striking picture shows the 
new jet air liners in various stages of construction from 
fuselage and wing stubs to the final assembly stage of 
the plane in the upper left corner, earmarked for Pan Am. 


ALPA air safety committeemen of Capital Air Lines discuss day's work during 
investigation of Viscount - T-33 Jet collision in Maryland. From left: J. R. Mc- 
Donald, E. R. Burmeister, and S. L. Huntington. 
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Along the Line... 


‘Mechanized Clod-Busting---UA 


HEN you visit Stiles R. Whipple 
on his farm near McHenry, IIl., 
don’t expect to find him hoeing in his 
corn patch—he is a firm believer in 
mechanization in farming. 
Mechanized farming is_ (Whip) 
Whipple’s “avocation,” as he is an 18- 
year veteran Captain on United Air 
Lines with more than 17,000 hours of 
piloting experience behind him. 


Whipple—Air Line Captain .. . 


Both are full time jobs, Whipple ad- 
mits. When he is not flying the line to 
Eastern municipalities out of Chicago, 
he is jockeying any number of agricul- 
tural implements on the 140-acre farm. 

These implements include four trac- 
tors, and assorted equipment such as a 
combine, corn picker, silage chopper, 
gang plows, planters, harrows, rakes, 
and grain elevators. 


Four Year Farmer 

All this equipment has been acquired 
within the last four years by Captain 
Whipple, who like many other air line 
pilot-farmers, got interested in farming 
in an unusual way. 

When he was living in Downers 
Grove, IIll., Whipple took up the art 
of beekeeping as a hobby. The busi- 
ness methods of the yellow Italian bees 
naturally took him into varied agricul- 
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Here and There With Air 
Line Pilots at Work and Play 


tural subjects, and then there was a 
friend Capt. Paul Fidler, also of UAL, 
who owned a farm near McHenry. 
Knowledge that there was a nearby 
farm for sale, soon had Capt. Whipple 
in the clod-busting business. 

Deciding to utilize machinery as 
much as possible because of his limited 
time, Captain Whipple invested heavily 
in equipment and manages to do all 
his own work. And his equipment has 
been extremely helpful in making 
friendships with his neighbors. 


Friendly Neighbors 

“They borrow my equipment when 
I’m not using it, and I borrow imple- 
ments from them when I need them,” 
grins Whipple. “It not only adds to the 
amount of work I can do, it is a sure 
way to make friends and learn more 
about farming—and I’m still learning.” 

Captain Whipple’s learning has all 
been beneficial. He practices the best 
of soil conservation methods, crop rota- 
tion and manages 15 acres of woods. 
Among his agricultural interests now 
is an active membership in the Farm 
Bureau, an organization which opens 
many new avenues of knowledge in 
farming. 

He raises Hereford cattle and is mak- 
ing it a registered herd, has hogs, and 
general grain or feed crops such as 
corn, soy beans, and alfalfa. As yet, 
Whipple says, he cannot count his prof- 
its as he “plows all the income back 
into equipment and improvements on 
the farm.” 

The enthusiastic newcomer to farm- 
ing also has remodeled the 75-year-old 
farm house on his property and every- 
thing is electrical. Even the water 
troughs for the animals are electrically 
heated in the winter time. 

Born, as he says, a “town boy,” in 
Beloit, Wis., Captain Whipple’s first in- 
terest of course, is in flying. He started 
in 1931, at the old Curtiss-Wright Field 
in Glenview, now the Navy Field, and 
earned a transport pilot’s license. Then 
he barnstormed and operated airports 
with his brother, Capt. Bill Whipple 
(UAL), in Seattle, in Beloit and Janes- 
ville, Wis., before joining United in 
1940. 
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L Pilot's Sideline 


Married, Captain Whipple and hi 
wife, Florence, have one son, Gene 
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. Whipple—tTractor Jockey 


Mrs. Whipple likes the farm life too, 
and at one year of age, Gene is just 
getting the “green thumb,” attitude. 

And as for the bees, who started the 
whole thing, they are just a sideline 
now for the priority professions. 


Oh, Roger ? 

ALPHA said, “BRAVO CHARLIE, 
it is a good idea. Let’s spend the week- 
end at the DELTA. We can listen to 
the ECHO, dance the FOXTROT 
and play GOLF at the HOTEL 
INDIA. We had better take JULIETT 
with us or she will get in trouble. She 
would fly thousands of KILOs right 
now, even to LIMA, to see MIKE in 
spite of the fact that he left her in 
NOVEMBER, and OSCAR, her PA- 
PA, took off for QUEBEC while she 
and ROMEO were at the SIERRA 
doing the TANGO.” 

“Okay, but we had better get out of 
UNIFORM and tell VICTOR to get 
us some decent WHISKEY. That tri- 
ple XRAY stuff they serve would turn 
any normal YANKEE into a ZULU.” 

U. S. Naval Institute. 
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By Arthur Goldberg 
AFL-CIO Special Counsel 


HE rights and responsibilities of 
trade union members are a subject 
' widespread and genuine concern at 
tae present time. 
The vast majority of union officials 
cideavor honestly to safeguard the 
xhts and forward the interests of their 
r embers and to discharge the duties 
their office. Yet the reputations of 
e vast majority and of the labor 
yvement are imperiled by the dis- 
| onest, corrupt and unethical practices 
the few who betray their trust. 
Union members who fail to exercise 
cad practice their responsibilities as 
ion citizens likewise bear a high de- 
ee of accountability for abridgement 
their rights. 
Most of the time—but not all of it, 
any means—they do enjoy their 
rghts as members of democratic un- 
ions. Most of the time—but, unfortu- 
itely, not enough of the time—they 
) exercise and practice their respon- 
sibilities as union members. 
To make a detailed survey of the 
‘gree to which rights are being hon- 
ored and responsibilities fully met 
would, I fear, be a career in itself. 
I doubt that a perfect score would be 
found in any trade union or, for that 
matter, in any human organization. 


Responsibility 

Nevertheless, many union organiza- 
tions have conscientiously striven to 
provide constitutional safeguards for 
members’ rights and have gone to con- 
siderable effort to instill-among their 
members that sense of responsibility 
which is essential to a truly democratic 
organization. 

There are other union organizations 
where this process seems—if.I may be 
charitable—retarded. 

The problem is one that faces many 
groups in our society—not only the 
labor movement. In greater or lesser 
degree, it is faced by churches, fra- 
ternal organizations, alumni clubs and, 
in a larger sense—in connection with 
the exercise of the franchise—by gov- 
ernment itself. 

Recently I read that a panel of per- 

nel experts of the American Man- 

ment Association was concerned 
t management might have been too 
cessful in demoting individuality— 
t is, a sense of rights and respon- 
‘oilities—in the ranks of industry. 
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Rights & Responsibilities 
Of Union Members 


Failure To Be Active Results In 
Abridgement Of Organization Rights . 








Too much success along those lines 
leads to a form of “yes man” regi- 
mentation and a loss of the individual’s 
willingness to speak up with his ideas 
or his doubts. 

So labor is not in a boat by itself. 
Rather, because of the work of Con- 
gressional committees and the AFL- 
CIO itself, labor happens merely to 
be in a highly publicized boat. 

Union citizenship bears strong re- 
semblances to American citizenship, of 
which it is indeed a part. There are 
rights and duties; there are privileges 
and responsibilities. 

In both the broad community of 
citizenship and in the more limited 
citizenship of the labor movement, 
there are bright spots and areas of 
deficiency. In both fields there are 
constitutions and laws, as well as the 
uncertain factor of human personality. 


No Cure-All 

In neither government nor the labor 
movement do I know of any cure-alls 
that will bring perfection quickly. 

I am fearful that the traditional 
American alibi: “Let’s pass a law,” by 
which we so often mean, “Let George 
do it,” will not bring a complete solu- 
tion to our problem. 

If there is no truly simple problem 
and certainly no simple solution, then 
let us look with humility at the problem 
and at some of the solutions that I can 
visualize. What are the rights of a 
union member vis-a-vis his union? I 
assume everyone interested in the sub- 
ject has his own list. This is mine: 


» The right to a democratic union. 

» The right to due process of law 
in union disciplinary proceedings. 

» The right to a clean, honest union. 

» The right to an effective union. 


>» The right to a union free from 
discrimination because of race, creed 
or color. 


» The right to a responsible union 
—responsible not only to its members 
and employers, but to the community 
and to the nation as well. 

I think that the mere enumeration 
of these rights explains them. Some 
elaboration, however, is undoubtedly 
required. 


Democracy Necessary 

The entire labor movement in the 
United States and in all free countries 
in the world is based upon the demo- 
cratic tradition. Freedom and democ- 
racy are the essential attributes of our 
labor movement. Labor organizations 
lacking these attributes like Hitler’s 
Labor Front, Franco’s syndicates and 
Moscow’s captive unions, are unions 
in name only. 

Authoritarian control, whether from 
within the labor movement or imposed 
from without by government, is con- 
trary to the spirit, the tradition and 
the principles which should always 
guide and govern labor unions which 
call themselves free and democratic. 

The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
ican unions both preach and practice 
the principles of democracy. It is nec- 
essary, however, to recognize that the 
record of union democracy, like the 
record of our nation’s democracy, is 
not perfect. 

A few unions do not adequately 
provide for the basic elements of dem- 
ocratic practice. A few unions, while 
giving lip service to them, do not prac- 
tice or implement these principles. In 
all too many instances the membership, 
by apathy and indifferences, forfeit 
their rights of union citizenship. 

Thus far I have commented gener- 
ally about union democracy. Perhaps 
I should describe what I regard to be 
its basic element. It is defined in the 
AFL-CIO Code on Union Democratic 
Processes as the right of full and equal 
participation by each member in the 
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affairs and processes of union self- 
government. 

This includes the right (a) to vote 
periodically for his local and national 
officers either directly by referendum 
vote or through delegate bodies, (b) 
to honest elections, (c) to stand for 
and to hold office subject only to fair 
qualifications, uniformly imposed, and 
(d) to voice his views as to the method 
in which the union’s affairs should be 
conducted. 


Methods Differ 

The AFL-CIO in its Ethical Prac- 
tices Codes dealing with union democ- 
racy correctly points out that, since 
each union has grown up in its own 
tradition and with its own background, 
forms and procedures for conducting 
union elections differ widely. 

For example, many unions elect 
their national officers by vote of dele- 
gate bodies. Other unions do so by 
referendum vote. Whichever method 
is used, the important thing is that the 
election should be free, fair and honest 
and that adequate internal safeguards 
should be provided to insure the 
achievement of that objective. 

While unions should be free to de- 
termine their own governmental struc- 
ture and to regulate their own affairs, 
the AFL-CIO has enumerated addi- 
tional safeguards designed to insure 
union democracy and to safeguard the 
democratic character of the labor 
movement. 

Thus, the AFL-CIO has called upon 
all of its affiliates to hold regular con- 
ventions at stated intervals, which 
should not be more than four years, 
to open all their general conventions 
to the public and to make available 
to the membership and to the public 
convention proceedings. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO has called 
for periodic membership meetings of 
all local unions with proper notice of 
time and place; for limited terms of 
office for all union officials, not to ex- 
ceed four years; for sparing exercise of 
the establishment of trusteeship over 
subordinate bodies; and for compliance 
by union officers and executive boards 
with the provisions of the union’s con- 
stitution and decisions of the union’s 
conventions. 

I am aware that there is much dis- 
cussion in this area of the need for leg- 
islation to effectuate these principles 
for insuring union democracy. I have 
more faith in the actions being taken 
by the AFL-CIO in this area. 

Moreover, the real and lasting cor- 
rective is not so much the establish- 
ment of new principles as the exercise 
of rights presently recognized and ac- 
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corded. Just as eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, so is the constant exer- 
cise of the rights of union citizenship 
the price of union democracy. 


Union Disciplinary Proceedings 

The AFL-CIO code dealing with 
this subject reaffirms what every de- 
cent labor organization has always rec- 
ognized—that each member of a union 
is entitled to the right of fair treatment 
in the application of union rules and 
law. 

It seems to me that the general prin- 
ciples applicable to union disciplinary 
procedures can be simply stated, as 
they are in the code. Such procedures 
should contain all the elements of fair 
play. No particular formality is re- 
quired. Court procedures need not be 
used and, in my opinion, should not 
be encouraged. 

The essential requirements of due 
process, however—notice, hearing and 
judgment on the basis of the evidence 
—should always be observed. A meth- 
od of appeal to a higher body should 
be provided to insure that judgment 
at the local level is not the result of 
prejudice or bias. | 

Here again most unions provide for 
these basic elements of due process. A 
few do not. And the misdoings of these 
few have understandably created con- 
cern in the public mnid. 

Here, too, I would rest my faith with 
the actions being taken by the AFL- 
CIO to insure uniform compliance. 
Moreover, court decisions have increas- 
ingly protected the rights of individuals 
to union due process, and there is little 
that legislation could add. 


Absolute Honesty 

Union members have the absolute 
right to expect and to exact absolute 
honesty in the conduct of their union 
affairs. They have a right to expect 
more honesty and ethics than may com- 
monly be found in the market-place. 

Making quick profits may be part 
of the climate of the business com- 
munity. It can never be tolerated as 
part of the concepts of the labor com- 
munity. The trade union movement is 
a brotherhood to serve the general 
welfare of its members and the public. 
It is not a means for individuals to 
serve their own selfish purposes. 

In the handling of union and health 
and welfare funds, all unions and all 
union officials are enjoined by the 
AFL-CIO codes to administer such 
funds as a high trust for the benefit of 
the members and to adhere rigorously 
to the highest ethical standards. Strict 
record-keeping and audits are enjoined, 
dual salaries prohibited, adequate in- 
formation to the membership required. 


Paper charters are prohibited. Affil- 
iates are enjoined that a charter should 
never be used as a hunting license or 
granted to persons who are known to 
traffic in local union charters for illicit 
or improper purposes. 

Kickbacks, under-the-table payments, 
gifts or personal payments from an em- 
ployer or business enterprise with which 
the official’s union bargains are con- 
demned. 

Finally, the entire labor movement 
is reminded by the codes that any de- 
parture from the most exacting ethical 
principles is harmful, not only to the 
people directly affected, but to our 
whole society. 

I believe that the adoption of these 
codes by the AFL-CIO constitutes a 
most significant step in protecting the 
rights of union members to clean 
unions. However, the mere adoption 
of these codes, standing alone, would 
not assure honesty and eliminate cor- 
ruption. 

The AFL-CIO has done far more 
than merely adopt high-sounding prin- 
ciples. Three international unions, in- 
cluding the largest one in the federa- 
tion, having been found guilty of vio- 
lating the labor movement’s own 
standards of ethical practices, have 
been expelled. 

The AFL-CIO, at the Atlantic City 
convention, taking action without fear 
or favor, and without regard to the 
size or strength of any of its affiliates, 
carried out the constitutional determi- 
nation to keep the labor movement 
free from any taint of corruption. 


Some Dissatisfied 

Perhaps those who seek absolute per- 
fection are not satisfied with what the 
American labor movement has done 
to keep its house clean. I would re- 
mind them that the constitution of the 
AFL-CIO and its Ethical Practices 
Codes are a good deal younger than 
the Ten Commandments, with which 
mankind for several thousand years 
has had major enforcement problems. 

I trust that labor’s friends will, 
therefore, be tolerant at least for a 
time—tolerant not of criminality, but 
of the efforts of unions to overcome it. 


The primary function of labor un- 
ions—in a democracy pledged, as we 
are, to private enterprise—is collective 
bargaining. A good contract is the 
fundamental object of every union. 
Each member has a right to efficient 
and effective representation at the bar- 
gaining table. 

He should also be able to expec: 
that, when his union meets with the 
employer, it is armed with all the weap- 
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ons and techniques of this important 
process. He has a right to expect that 
his officers know the facts, that pro- 
fessional and technical assistance is 
.vailable to his officials, that legal, re- 
earch, education and public relations 
echniques have been utilized as fully 
1s possible. 

In short, the union member has the 
right to expect that his leaders and 
ollective bargaining representatives 
ill leave no stone unturned in get- 
ng him the best possible agreement 
cn wages, working hours, working con- 
citions and security. 

In reviewing the record, I have 
found that far greater losses have re- 
salted to the membership of unions by 
ick of expert help in the field of health 
ad welfare funds than from corrup- 
on on the part of union officials. 

In this connection, it is significant 
taat one of the codes adopted by the 
FL-CIO, in recognizing this, says: 

“As a fundamental part of any ap- 
proach to the problem of policing 
health and welfare funds, affiliated 
nions, through education, publicity 
and discussion programs, should seek to 
develop the widest possible degree of 
active and informed interest in all 
phases of these programs on the part 
of the membership at large. Interna- 
tional unions should, wherever possible, 
have expert advice available for the 
negotiation, establishment and admin- 
istration of health and welfare plans, 
and should provide training for union 
representatives in the techniques and 
standards of proper administration of 
welfare plans.” 


Free From Discrimination 

An important right which the union 
member should have every reason to 
expect is full protection, in his union 
and by his union, of the basic civil 
rights of American democracy. 

Discrimination against minorities is 
one of the great and unresolved prob- 
lems of America, yet in the post-war 
years we have made heartening and 
almost astonishing progress to over- 
come this obstacle to our democratic 
society, with its concept of full human 
rights for every citizen. 

It is a source of pride that so many 
unions have stood in the forefront of 
the fight for civil rights. 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO 
recognizes the right of all workers, 
without regard to race, creed, color or 
national origin, to share in the full 
benefits of trade unionism. 

The day of the restrictive clause in 
inion constitutions, fortunately, is close 

twilight. Nevertheless, it would be 
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unrealistic to think that, despite the 
progress which has been made and the 
standards that, for the most part, com- 
pare most favorably with other com- 
munity organizations, there is not room 
in many sections of the trade union 
movement for the strengthening of 
basic civil rights of every member. 

The union member has the right to 
expect that his union will be a respon- 
sible one—responsible to him as a 
member, responsible to employers un- 
der its collective bargaining agree- 
ments, but, more importantly, respon- 
sible to the community and to the 
nation at large. 


Labor Leadership 

With labor’s growth and maturity, 
American unions have rapidly emerged 
from the status of a narrow pressure 
group into an area of broader interest 
in the general problems of the nation 
and the specific community. Labor 
leadership cannot afford to let a situ- 
ation develop in which there is any 
difference in the mind of the public 
between desirable goals for the whole 
society and desirable goals for the labor 
movement. 

It is unfortunate that a few labor 
leaders have not yet come to realize 
the public service character of the 
union and its functions. It is fortunate 
that the leadership of the AFL-CIO 
and most of its affiliates do. 

It is for the best interests of unions 
and their members that they must now 
live in the goldfish bowl of national 
curiosity. The goldfish bowl is not a 
bad symbol for responsible organiza- 
tions in the American democratic so- 
ciety. 

To maintain the good will of fair- 
minded employers, of public officials 
and of the mass of plain citizens, labor 
will constantly have to reaffirm that 
it has nothing to hide and much to 
proclaim. 

“What is good for America is good 
for labor,” is an admirable and catchy 
slogan. But glib as it sounds, it voices 
a fundamental truth that our labor 
movement should not forget. 

I have thus far dealt with the rights 
of a trade union member, but these 
rights cannot be achieved by a union 
membership that does not exercise its 
responsibilities, a union membership 
that sits back, bored or smug, and chal- 
lenges its officialdom to pull economic 
and ethical rabbits out of the union 
hat. 


The first responsibility of the union 
member is to participate in the affairs 
of his union. When a union member 
regards his union as a slot machine 


which may pay back a quarter for 
each nickel invested or as an insurance 
policy that can be obtained at little 
cost, then that union member is de- 
valuating his union. 

A certain recipe for corruption in 
the leadership is leth. of the mem- 
bership. As Monsignor rge G. Hig- 
gins of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has pointed out, union 
members tend to get the sort of lead- 
ership they deserve, but since luck has 
been on their side, they have often 
gotten better leadership than their de- 
gree of participation would suggest they 
deserve. 


Attend Your Meetings 


To those who would blame all the 
faults of the labor movement on its 
leaders, let me point to the increasingly 
effective campaigns being conducted by 
many union leaderships to get the 
members to come in decent numbers 
to union meetings. After all, nobody 
“forces” the union member to stay 
home watching television. 


The union member has a second re- 
sponsibility—to help set the broad eth- 
ical standards under which his union 
operates. A union is composed of in- 
dividual members who create a “public 
opinion” of their own. Like politicians, 
the union leader is sensitive to his pub- 
lic. And he responds quickly to the 
straws in the wind. 

The individual union member has a 
responsibility to make sure that the 
public opinion which he helps to mold 
does not provide a climate in which 
tolerance for making a fast buck is a 
major factor. He has, indeed, a respon- 
sibility to let his leaders know that the 
union’s members expect—more than 
that, demand—that they will be honest 
servants of the organization and its 
membership. 


Thirdly, the membership has a re- 
sponsibility to adhere to our American 
concept of respect for minorities. 

Let us be frank. Too many union 
members joined White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the South. Too many union 
members took part in the disgraceful 
anti-Negro riots at Trumbull Park in 
Chicago. Too many union members 
are not willing to accord the minorities 
the civil rights which they would want 
for themselves. 

There is a responsibility on the part 
of union members to give full support 
to our broad national program of civil 
rights and to insist that their unions 
keep in step with the fair-minded sec- 
tions of our national population. 


Fourth, there is a responsibility on 
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the members to be good citizens and 
to recognize fully the role of their union 
as a responsible volunteer organization 
in the national society. This embraces 
the concept I have already mentioned, 
that what is good for America is good 
for its unions. 


The union member has a responsibil- 
ity to recognize that his union is not 
an island unto itself, but that it must, 
in the American way, work together 
with other sections of the community 
to make our country a better place in 
which to live and the world a better 
place for all mankind. 


Loyalty Necessary 
And, finally, the member has the 
responsibility to be loyal to his union. 


The right of an individual member 
to criticize the policies and personalities 
of his union officers—and he has this 
unquestioned right—does not, in the 
language of the AFL-CIO code, “in- 
clude the right to undermine the union 
as an institution.” 


That- means that each union mem- 
ber should support wholeheartedly and 
intelligently the union’s collective bar- 
gaining goals arrived at by democratic 
processes. 


It means that he must be ready to 
support the services which the mod- 
ern union requires in order that it can 
represent the member effectively at the 
bargaining table. 


It means that the union member has 
a responsibility to make the most of the 
‘democratic process within his own or- 
ganization. 


It means that the duty of policing 
and enforcing ethical standards is 
shared by every union member as well 
as by his officials. 


It means recognition that the best 
safeguards against abuses of union 
rights lie in the hands of a vigilant, 
informed and active membership. 


These are difficult days for labor in 
America. The enemies of labor will 
seek to use the present situation sub- 
stantially to weaken it. The friends of 
labor will be called upon to safeguard 
labor from unwarranted restrictions 
and to support labor’s own program to 
correct abuses. 


The public should remember that a 
democratic and strong labor movement 
is a bulwark to our free way of life. 
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Estate Planning... 


(Continued From Page 10) 

How much is enough? Only by a 
complete analysis of each family’s situa- 
tion, ages, assets, and objectives can 
this be determined. To say that any 
specific amount of money used in any 
predetermined manner is right for any 
group of people is as absurd as to sug- 
gest that all members of that group 
should wear size 40 coats. 


Guaranteed Income 

While one man may be satisfied to 
tell himself that his family can get 
along quite comfortably on Social Se- 
curity payments alone, his neighbor 
may be a bit more realistic and decide 
that $400-$450 in monthly income is 
a bare minimum for his family which 
has grown accustomed to living on 
twice or three times that much. This 
last man is interested in guarantees— 
income below which is family could 
not fall. He does not rationalize his 
failure to provide these guaranteed 
values by telling himself that if he is 
killed or injured on the job Workman’s 
Compensation would pay some certain 
amount, and if he is killed off the job 
a double indemnity rider on some pol- 
icy or other would double the size of 
that policy. After minimum guaran- 
teed amounts have been provided then 
excess funds can be invested for any 
potential return for which the investor 
is willing to take the risk—AND it can 
be done with perfect peace of mind. 

The term “Cost,” can mean a hun- 
dred different things to that many dif- 
ferent people. As applied to insurance 
premium deposits it means absolute 
minimum outlay at the moment to the 
man who shouts: “Buy Term.” He 
gambles with the company that he will 
die during the period of the term and 
will thereby reap maximum return per 
dollar spent. To another man cost is a 
relative item. He is the man who will 
pay $25 for his shoes because he gets 
more value for his money in the long 
run. 

He considers ownership of perma- 
nent-plan insurance as an ownership 
of property, and term insurance as 
property rental. If he lives for a long 
period of years (and he probably will) 
his protection needs diminish and if he 
desires he can discontinue his protec- 
tion and receive back a sum varying 
from just slightly less than his deposits 
to a sum two or three times the deposit 
amount depending upon the plan of in- 
surance and the age at which it was 
written. 


Paid-Up Values 

If however, there is a continuing 
need for insurance the full amount is 
his to keep, at his option, or the paid- 
up values in any permanent plan will 
always considerably exceed the amount 
of the deposits after a very short period 
of time. What has been this man’s 
“cost”? For the man who realizes that 
his protection problem require large 
sums and whose available funds are 
rather limited, then of course term 
insurance is the answer temporarily. 
But you will find very few people who 
are happy with it after having owned 
term insurance for a long period of 
years. For anything except short term 
needs term insurance is just like kissing 
your sister—it’s perfectly proper but 
there’s no future in it. 

If your life underwriter shows you 
the need for additional insurance—let’s 
say $20,000 just for example—con- 
vinces you that you should cover that 
need, illustrates different plans for that 
coverage along with premium deposits 
required for each, coordinates it with 
other existing assets in the manner best 
fitting your situation, and receives $200 
for his efforts are you being “gouged,” 
on your premium to pay an excessive 
commission ? 


Stop And Consider 

Stop for a moment and consider 
what other goods or service you can 
buy with the salesman receiving an 
average of less than 1 per cent of the 
amount of the purchase. Most difficult 
of all in the field of selling is the sell- 
ing of intangibles. The man who would 
rush, panting, into the office of a 
casualty underwriter to secure coverage 
on his valuable property has to be 
SOLD on buying life insurance. 

To quote Benjamin Franklin: 

“It is a strange anomaly that men 
should be careful to insure their houses, 
their ships, their merchandise, and yet 
neglect to insure their lives, surely the 
most important of all to their families, 
and more subject to loss.” 

There is a legend of a man crossing 
the desert by camel at night. Out of the 
darkness came a voice commanding 
him to dismount and fill his pockets 
with pebbles. When he had obeyed and 
remounted, the voice declared, “To- 
morrow at sun-up, you will be both 
glad and sorry.” When dawn came, he 
reached into his pockets and discov- 
ered, not pebbles, but diamonds. Thea 
he was both glad and sorry—glad he 
had taken as much as he had; sorry 
he had not not taken more! And so ‘t 
is with life insurance. 
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Fatigue Spells Anxiety Neurosis 


By Capt. E. R. T. Park 
TCA, Toronto 


] ID you ever hear anyone say, “Boy, 
am I bushed!” or, “I’m utterly 
fc tigued!” Naturally the person using 
» second is of the higher order, but 
ither are necessarily of a very high 
ler because it’s highly probable they 
1c both pilots and would rather order 

r. 

Scientists have been interested in this 

specie, the Pilot, but haven’t been 

e to make much headway in the 

dy. What has amazed the man of 

‘nce is that pilots parallel, to a very 

rked degree, the behaviour of the 

nan animal where fatigue is con- 

ned, except that it has been estab- 
isied that the phenomena accompany- 

physical fatigue “the reduction in 

rk output or the change in organic 

ictions and production of chemical 
roducts of fatigue,” are of little value 

en studying fatigue in airmen where 
hysical symptoms of breakdown are 
are and would be easily detected if 
resent. 

Tired Quicker 

Due to the nature of its (the pilot’s) 

ork, mental deterioration is more 
common, and darned if it isn’t more 
difficult to detect in time for preventa- 
tive measures to be taken. Naturally! 
A pilot couldn’t have something simple 
happen to it, because after all, isn’t it 
a breed apart. Even the experts agree, 
and who isn’t an expert these days, 
that piloting requires persistent con- 
centration and a high degree of skill, 
where the activities are not of a simple 
repitition of movement, but intricate, 
accurately timed movements. 

Some students of fatigue believe it is 
the outcome of anxiety and frustration 
and manifests itself in anxiety reactions 
and, in its chronic form, anxiety neu- 
rosis. That’s bad. Some neurosis can be 
bought at the corner grocery, cheap, 
but an anxiety neurosis is hard to come 
by and you must really go after it. 


Real Mystery 

My psychiatrist tells me that it is 

generally agreed there is no specific 

ining for the word fatigue but that 

efers to a group of phenomena re- 

ated to a loss of efficiency and the 

elopment of anxiety. So it falls into 

class of things not clearly under- 

d but nevertheless real, and what 
sn’t? 


ny fatigue has an emotional ingre- 
it not easily measured, but muscu- 
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lar fatigue, that can be demonstrated 
in the laboratory, does not resemble 
the fatigue observed in pilots. It is 
common for anyone, (pilots come un- 
der the general classification of anyone, 
for the purpose of the study of fatigue) 
after prolonged mental effort, to be 
quick-tempered and lacking in self-con- 
trol. 

There is one observation of signi- 
ficance to the pilot, whose environment 
is known to be lacking in oxygen, and 
that is that a given strain produces a 
greater degree of fatigue, mental and 
physical, when the oxygen supply is 
deficient than when it is ample. 


Landing Hazard 
Statistics show that a greater per- 
centage of air-carrier accidents happen 


during landing. The truth is that near- 
ly one-half of these accidents happen 
at this time. It is well-known that the 
greatest demand for precision and ef- 
ficency is during the approach and 
landing, which are, naturally, at the 
end of the flight when acute fatigue 
is greatest. Acute fatigue is like a cute 
girl; a good night’s sleep can work won- 
ders for it. On the other hand, chronic 
fatigue cannot be cured by a night’s 
sleep. Also it’s difficult to measure. It 
does not necessarily lower the ability to 
do work but results in carelessness be- 
cause of the decrease in the will to 
work. 

The fact remains that fatigue should 
never be hastily ruled out as a con- 
tributing factor in any accident, espe- 
cially the landing accident. When acci- 
dents are investigated by trained inves- 
tigators using laboratory techniques 
we'll begin getting the answers to, 
“What happened” and “Why?” 


Airport Improvements... 


(Continued From Page 7) 


search and development which in the 
future keeps ahead rather than catches 
up with aviation’s demands. 


We have made a lot of progress in 
the past six months—we intend to step 
up the pace. 


What happens in 1960 when the le- 
gal life of the AMB terminates? That 
event is provided for by Ted Curtis’ 
far-sighted proposal that the AMB be- 
come the research and development 
arm of a Federal Aviation Agency. My 
job as Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent is to proceed with the recom- 
mendations of the Curtis Report, which 
calls for the establishment of a Federal 
Aviation Agency, into which are con- 
solidated all the essential management 
functions necessary to support the com- 
mon needs of the civil and military 
aviation of the United States. 


In the course of developing our facts 
upon which to base legislation, my 
staff and I have talked with many, 
many people in both Government and 
industry—civil and military. As soon 
as people understand the broad objec- 
tives of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
they realize that we are trying to weld 
together an organization in which both 
authority and responsibility are pin- 
pointed. Where leadership and decision 
making can be exercised—so aviation 
can continue to progress in its increas- 
ing service to the nation. 


When people understand the objec- 
tive we have received almost universal 


support and cooperation. However, it 
behooves us to show what real benefits 
will result to the nation if we are to 
continue to enjoy this support. 


Congressional Interest 

There is continuing and growing in- 
terest in the Congress for an organiza- 
tion of this type. There are also indi- 
cations of Congressional desire to ex- 
pedite the passage of such legislation. 
Good legislation which will carry out 
the recommendations of the Curtis re- 
port and which could meet the nation’s 
requirements should be supported. If 
good legislation can be drafted, publi- 
cally debated and passed prior to Jan- 
uary, 1959, so much the better. It 
would appear that both the Executive 
and the Legislative branches of govern- 
ment are interested in the same goal. 
To my knowledge no partisan issues 
seem likely to arise. In such an impor- 
tant endeavor as we are engaged, that 
is as it sohuld be. 

United States aviation has made 
great strides over the past five years in 
that we have better aircraft and air- 
ports—better navigation aids and com- 
munication. The next decade will see 
even more rapid progress and broader 
challenges. We must get out of the 
position of always trying to catch up 
with events. We must anticipate the 
future and be ready to meet it. In that 
way— and in that way alone—lies the 
continued progress of a dynamic and 
vigorous U. S. aviation. 
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Mandatory: Single Aviation Agency. . . 


(Continued From Page 5) 
in adopting the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and that it would remain 
the most effective. 

“The authority to allocate airspace 
should be possessed in the same agency 
which has the responsibility for the op- 
eration of the airways system and for 
research and development to keep the 
system competent to meet the current 
requirements of the users. Unless re- 
search and development is to be con- 
ducted in an ivory tower removed from 
everyday realities, current operating 
problems, including the extremely criti- 
cal problem of allocation of airspace 
or restriction on the use of airspace 
among the users, must be considered. 
A fine program, developed in theory, 
may fail if authority to utilize the air- 
space in question is not available. 

“For example, for years the air line 
pilot group has questioned the prac- 
ticability of providing separation on a 
‘See And Be Seen,’ basis. In 1954, the 
Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations pilot representation of As- 
sociations of practically all the air line 
pilots of the free world reached the 
following conclusions. 

“‘This Federation is agreed that 
visual means for avoiding other aircraft 
can no longer be regarded as adequate.’ 

“Yet even at this late date subse- 
quent to scores of mid-air collisions and 
near misses a major portion of com- 
mercial and military aviation through- 
out the world continues to move under 
rules and regulations of the ‘See And 
Be Seen,’ principle. 


Patchwork Solutions 

“Why? There are a number of rea- 
sons. 

“} The present air traffic control 
system is merely a collection of com- 
promises whereby patchwork types of 
solutions are utilized. Add to this the 
fact that the controlling agency is not 
properly coordinating civil-military op- 
erations and it will be appreciated that 
no substitute for the ‘See And Be Seen,’ 
principle has been made available. 

“» Our airways and airport system 
has fallen badly behind the growth in 
numbers and complexity of traffic as a 
result of divided responsibility and in- 
adequate appropriations for many 
years. 

“} Some aviation groups are unwill- 
ing to accept the restrictions and install 
the equipment necessary to operate un- 
der positive separation procedures 
which are now or soon to be available. 
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“} Some airspace users are still so 
naive as to advocate that ‘See And Be 
Seen,’ is still practical. This unrealistic 
assumption unfortunately only creates 
a false sense of security. One need only 
review the record to realize that prac- 
tically all incidents of near misses or 
mid-air collisions have occurred in good 
weather. 


Immediate Aid 
“What can be done immediately? 


“@® The congress should adopt legis- 
lation at the earliest possible moment 
to provide that the responsibility for 
the airways system and its operation 
and for providing for the airspace 
needs of all users, civil and military, 
be vested in a single government agency 
with a single head directly responsible 
to the President and the Congress. This 
is the only way the system can be kept 
ahead of the growing demand made on 
it by civil aviation and our National 
defense. 


“® Facilities and procedures present- 
ly available should be installed as rap- 
idly as possible so as to enable an air- 
ways system to provide positive separa- 
tion for all air traffic in those areas 
where ‘See And Be Seen,’ is impractical. 


“The Air Line Pilots Association, 
joined by the Air Transport Association, 
has demonstrated the practicality of 
such an action by voluntarily installing 
the ‘Golden Triangle,’ procedure. The 
‘Golden Triangle,’ is an area from Chi- 
cago to New York to Washington to 
Chicago. 


Extend Procedures 

“The pilots now will extend the 
‘Golden Triangle’ from Key West to 
Chicago to Boston and along the West 
Coast effective July 15. Unfortunately 
military and other airspace users have 
not adopted the ‘Golden Triangle,’ pro- 
cedures and the air line pilots are only 
protected by the procedures from each 
other. Action by military aviation and 
others who subscribe to the procedures 
would provide this protection to their 
pilots as well as the air line pilots and 
strengthen this action. 


“®@ Research should be continued for 
an airborne anti-collision device that 
will install the ‘See And Be Seen,’ prin- 
ciple to the cockpit. However results 
to date are not encouraging. 


“® The federal government in coop- 
eration with the aviation industry, the 
military and communities must provide 
leadership in establishing standards for 
airport and ground aviation facilities 


that will integrate them into the over- 
all air traffic system. The bottleneck in 
our traffic movement in this country i: 
rapidly becoming the airports whict 
must be a part of the over-all traffic 
system. 


“®@ Military and civil aviation mus: 
properly equip their aircraft and train 
their pilots in the use of equipment to 
make possible the use of these positiv: 
separation procedures on the airways. 


“® Ground based equipment such 2s 
ILS which presently is available at civ | 
airports should be installed at apprc- 
priate military fields in order to remove 
local-type military training from com- 
mercial airports. (Good examples are 
Amon Carter, Tex., and Friendship 
Airports, Md.) 

“® Military and civil operations 
when conducted in common airspace 
should be better coordinated through 
the traffic controlling agency. 


“® Controllers at high density loca- 
tions should be immediately advised 
that a higher pay scale will be forth- 
coming in order to provide an incen- 
tive for them to remain in these high 
activity areas where they are so sorely 
needed. 


Jets Worsen Problem 

“Jet airliners are scheduled for serv- 
ice this coming September. This type 
operation will further negate the ‘See 
And Be Seen,’ philosophy. Therefore 
it will continue to be mandatory that 
civil-military operations be properly 
coordinated within the airspace com- 
monly shared. 

“The air line pilot group being so 
acutely aware of the mid-air collision 
problem, and because “See And Be 
Seen’ is outmoded believe there is no 
alternative at present but to further 
utilize IFR procedure. Unfortunately, 
unless other airspace users join this pro- 
gram our efforts will continue to only 
relieve problems concerning air line 
aircraft. 

“This problem must be solved if our 
civil aviation is to prosper and provide 
its needed services and our military 
aviation fulfill its required mission. Our 
airspace must be efficiently and safely 
shared by all through service provided 
by the progressive efficient single gov- 
ernment agency. 

“We believe it is imperative that con- 
tinuity of development be insured in 
this important and expensive respon- 
sibility of government..A number of 
research and planning efforts that hove 
been undertaken in the past in ‘his 
field have not been successful and ‘he 
investment and results have been |. st. 
With the present division of authc ity 
on aviation matters in our govern- 
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mental setup, research and develop- 
ment by one group may never be im- 
plemented by another group. 

“A summary of the foregoing points 
leads us to the conclusion that the 
present airways problems would best be 
resolved by immediate legislation which 
would place the responsibility for re- 
sarch and development in aviation 
f-cilities planning, the operation of the 
a rways, the allocation of airspace and 
a'lied responsibilities under a_ single 
avency having a single head. 


Establish Responsibility 

“We believe that this can best be ac- 
complished by clearly establishing this 
authority and responsibility under an 
existing, organized and _ operating 
avency such as the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, headed by a single Ad- 
ninistrator. In our view, this is the 
concept intended by the Congress in 
the original enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, and that, be- 
ceuse of a series of separate and unre- 
leted steps to solve individual problems 
since that time, the effectiveness of the 
basic structure has been destroyed. 


“In the final analysis, the safety of 
a flight is the responsibility of the pilot 
and it is impossible for him to dele- 
gate such responsibility to anyone. Con- 
sequently, the regulations and tools by 
which the pilot discharges this respon- 
sibility are of vital interest to him. 

“Among the functions for which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is re- 
sponsible, which vitally affect the pilot 
in carrying out his every-day responsi- 
bilities are: 

“1. The establishment, maintenance, 
and operation of the airways system. 

“2. Communications and navigation 
facilities over the airways system. 

“3. Airport aid. 

“4. Safety regulation and enforce- 
ment. 

“5. Enforcement of standards for the 
construction and certification of air- 
craft. 

“The effective fulfillment of the fore- 
going responsibilities by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is vital not only 
to civil and commercial aviation but is 
also completely indispensable to mili- 
tary aviation, national defense, and our 


Pogo’s Papa Peek’s ht Passengers . . . 


modern economy. Unless civil and mili- 
tary aircraft are able to move efficiently 
and safely from adequate airports 
through the airspace of this country, 
our economy which has geared itself 
to civil aviation cannot -function effi- 
ciently and our military establishment 
which must gear itself to an airspace 
controlled by civil authority cannot ful- 
fill its assigned missions. 


National Emergency 
“Despite this fact, the Commerce 
Department has failed so badly to rec- 
ognize these evident facts that recent 
investigating committees have charac- 
terized the ineffectiveness of our use of 
airspace as being of national emergency 
proportions and a major national pro- 
gram is now needed to attempt to 
remedy our deficiency. We believe that 
the establishment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as an independ- 
ent agency should eliminate many of 
the internal political problems which 
have existed and allow the consistent 
long-range planning necessary for the 

proper development of aviation. 
We would like to review briefly the 
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the Package Carrier. These, the packages, come undone. A 
truly pitiful sight. 

One final sub-specie of the Wren Ogler is the Whinney- 
ha-ha, a blonde little bird with a sandpaper skin and blue 
eye shadow. Some observers go so far as to call this bird 
the Professional Traveler, or The Spiffnik, flying as she 
does without compass, radar, horn, plumb-bob or tooth- 
brush. In spite of all this she usually lands on her feet, so 
to speak, in some warm spot far afield. She is equipped 
with a type of headlight, generally two, and has been 
known to moult in the lower deck of an upstairs and down- 


WHINNEY- HA> HA 


irs aircraft if the light is just right. Often she changes 
or appearing as a brunet on occasion, but has never been 
»wn to alter plumage in flight. She is brighteyed, can 
int to twenty-three skidoo or up to fourteen million, 
ording to the mood. She is known as a collector; shiny 
ngs, coins, baubles, old eye-balls being her passion. 
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From these notes one can see that overseas birdwatch- 
ing can be fun indeed. It is wise, however, for the amateur 
bird fancier to phone home before arriving at the front 
door with a new found pet; that is, unless you have a bath 
tub which is a two seater. 

My own uncle, Graves Wierd, caught a kind of 
psittacosis from a strange winged creaturé while hovering 
over Singapore. I have been told that Uncle Graves must 
have been with another air line. Graves claims that he was 
up alone, but the air was full of butterflies. The student 
should remember that butterflies, electric fans, bumble bees, 
and pterodactyls are not truly birds and should not be 
trusted by any self-respecting Boy Birdwatcher. 

Report respectfully submitted, Jan. 15, 1958 
Copyright 1958 Walt Kelly 





Walt Kelly, Scribe, Flock No. I, 
Audible Boy Birdwatchers Society 
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history of the CAA. The Congress in 
formulating the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, after long deliberation .and 
planning, established the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as an independ- 
ent agency. It was, however, transferred 
to the Commerce Department under 
Reorganization Plan No. 4, of 1940. 


ALPA Opposed Move 

“This Association supported an inde- 
pendent status for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration in our testimony 
on the Act itself and opposed Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 4, with respect to that 
part which placed the Administration 
under the Department of Commerce. 
We have consistently maintained such 
a policy over the years and are here 
again today, as we have been when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself, to 
urge the vital necessity for enactment 
of legislation which would give the Ad- 
ministration the necessary independ- 
ence required to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties delegated to it under the law. We 
again urge that you give favorable con- 
sideration to the proposed legislation 
for the following reasons: 

“> It will allow the people in gov- 
ernment who are primarily charged 
with the responsibility for our civil 
aviation and possess the qualifications 
and knowledge in this field the neces- 
sary freedom to accomplish their as- 
signed tasks. 

“The development of aviation should 
and must be encouraged in every pos- 
sible manner and the governmental 
agencies responsible for its development 
should not be limited nor dominated 
by persons whose chief interests lie else- 
where. 

“As stated previously, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is responsible, 
among other things, for the develop- 
ment of airports, airways, communica- 
tions, and air traffic control. The rec- 
ord indicates that we have badly 
underestimated need and failed to cope 
with problems in these areas. Recogniz- 
ing that we must have efficient per- 
formance in all these areas in order to 
safely and effectively move our air 
transportation, we wish it were possible 
to elaborate on our deficiencies in each 
of the aforementioned areas. However, 
as an example, we would like to discuss 
briefly the serious problem with respect 
to airports and approach aids. 

“Our airports today constitute a seri- 
ous bottleneck in the movement of 
present air traffic. We need more air- 
ports, longer and stronger runways, 
multiple runways, clearer approach 
zones, improved approach and runway 
aids, and many other technical im- 
provements to keep pace with aircraft 
and increasing traffic. 
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“The jet aircraft, which will very 
shortly be in service, will aggravate 
present inadequacies. While, we be- 
lieve, CAA has been aware for some 
time of many of these problems, their 
efforts have been handicapped by the 
failure of the Commerce Department 
to establish a program to plan for the 
future or remedy deficiencies. 

“p The functions performed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration are 
vital to the national defense. The Ad- 
ministrator should be free and inde- 
pendent to report directly known de- 
ficiencies in aviation development to 
the President and the Congress. 


Needed For Military 

“Our military organization is as de- 
pendent as civil aviation on the effi- 
cient functioning of our airport and 
airways system to accomplish their as- 
signed objectives. Any breakdown in 
the ability of the CAA to furnish ade- 
quate facilities to the military handi- 
caps their functioning. 

“For the first time in history, this 
country is faced with large-scaled de- 
struction at the outset of a general war. 
Our ability to anticipate such an at- 
tack, defend ourselves against it, or 
handle immediately pressing problems 
arising from it is in part dependent 
upon the efficiency of our aviation fa- 
cilities. 

“The failure to plan and keep up 
with national requirements has left our 
present facilities inadequate to handle 
the volume of air traffic flowing over 
our airways and to meet the require- 
ments of either civil or military avia- 
tion. Our airspace congestion is now a 
major national problem. 

“The problem is being steadily ag- 
gravated with the increasing traffic and 
the devlopment of aircraft which fly 


—VW4vi0 


Super 


"YEAH, there goes the Britan- 
nia, losing a couple hours drinking 
time..." 


(Reprinted from Plane Facts) 


higher and faster. This is a conclusion 
concerning which we believe you will 
not find any disagreement among any 
responsible segment of the aviation in 
dustry. 

‘} The independent agency ha: 
functioned efficiently in other areas 0; 
similar importance. The agency with: 
which we are most familiar is the Na 
tional Mediation Board which, as an 
independent agency, is responsible fcr 
administering the Railway Labor Ac’. 

“This independent agency has a lonz 
and distinguished record for publ - 
service, continuity of policy, and effe:- 
tive carrying out of its statutory re- 
sponsibility. In the transportation field 
also, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have been established by the Congress 
as independent agencies. 


Original Intent 

“The original intent of the Congress 
was that both the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration were to be independent 
agencies and we have consistently felt 
that that status should have been re- 
tained. 

“In summation, we believe granting 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
status as an independent agency would 
provide more consistency in policy and 
planning, improve the morale of the 
employees concerned, enable the Ad- 
ministrator to fulfill his statutory re- 
sponsibility to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aviation and air 
commerce in the United States, and 
provide a body which would be more 
outspoken and effective in dealing with 
the problem and needs of aviation. 

“Consequently, we urge that favor- 
able consideration be given the legisla- 
tion here under consideration,” the 


ALPA president concluded. 


Patterson Testimony 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, said: 

“Endorse the legislation represented 
by S-3880, and urge its earliest possible 
enactment. In my judgment this repre- 
sents an essential first step toward the 
solution of our present airways traffic 
control problems. 

“It does so because it provides for 
an independent federal aviation agency 
with unified control over air traffic, 
thus eliminating the division of author- 
ity and responsibility inherent in our 
present system which has been the basic 
problem involved in the recent tragic 
mid-air collisions. 

“My principal reason in urging the 
early enactment of this legislation is to 
increase the safety of present-day air 
transportation and to foster its safe 
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future development. I am convinced 
that the safety of many human lives is 
involved—the passengers who travel on 
ommercial air lines, the members of 

e flight crews of the scheduled air 

1e planes, the many military pilots 
end the private and business pilots who 

e conducting flights daily over the 

ways of the United States. 

“@ My first concern naturally is for 
the welfare of our 3,000 flight person- 

| and the 7 million passengers United 

r Lines carries annually. 

“® In addition, I am vitally con- 

ned with the welfare of the 50 mil- 

n persons who will travel on U. S. 

ieduled air lines during 1958, and 

» 21,000 flight personnel who are re- 

msible for all their flights. Similarly, 

‘re are increasing thousands of mili- 

y and private flyers whose safety is 

ectly involved. 

“There has been a tendency in the 

st to consider traffic control as a 

vernment service rendered to the air 

es. This has resulted in an interpre- 
ion of this responsibility as a service 
idered to some selfish private inter- 

s. The air lines assume the respon- 

ility for their overall direct service, 

luding the operation and mainte- 
ince of aircraft up to the highest 
safety standards. 

“They have no authority over the 

space through which they operate. 
When we talk about air traffic control 
we are not talking about just air lines. 
We are talking about the safety of mil- 
lions of people—a very direct responsi- 
bility of government. 
66,000 Daily Flights 

“T have been informed that approxi- 
mately 66,000 flights, both civil and 
military, are conducted daily within 
the continental United States and that, 
in addition, there are 600 overseas 
flights arriving at or departing from the 
international civil and military air ter- 
minals every day. 

“Each of these flights is entitled to 
its share of the nation’s air space, but 
in my judgment, each must adhere to 
common rules and regulations, and 
those rules and regulations must be 
administered by a single federal avia- 
tion agency if we are to have the proper 
coordination among the various users 
of our airways. 

‘The problem of air traffic control 
has been increasing in direct ratio to 
the continued growth of air transpor- 

ition and of other elements of civil 

ition and of military aviation. 

As a representative of the air line 

ustry, it may be useful for me to 
inderline briefly the magnitude of 

sent-day air line operation and the 
tinued growth envisioned for the 
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PRESIDENT SAYEN is interviewed by NBC-TV at ile ae D. C., on land- 
ing shortly after the Viscount - T-33 Jet collision in Maryland. Sayen was en- 
route to Washington to testify for a single, independent aviation agency when 


the collision occurred. 


future. This should help to establish 
the dimensions of the problem which 
needs to be solved by the enactment 
of this legislation. 

“Today’s air transportation, devel- 
oped during the past 30 years by the 
private operators and the government 
in a most constructive partnership, rep- 
resents the major form of long-range 
passenger travel in the United States. 
Not everyone may fully realize how 
deeply dependent our nation has be- 
come upon the air lines for passenger 
transportation requirements. 


Passenger Total 

“Approximately 80 per cent of all 
common-carrier inter-city travel more 
than 1,000 miles in trip length moves 
by scheduled air transportation and it 
is significant that today the first four 
transportation companies in-volume of 
passenger travel are air lines. The most 
conservative estimate is that present- 
day travel will double by 1965. 

“Not only is air transportation a vital 
segment of our national productivity, 
but it likewise represents an indispen- 
sable part of national defense. Because 
of industry’s great dependence upon air 
transportation for travel and light ship- 
ping requirements, the scheduled air 
lines’ services today are vital to the 
production and other home aspects of 
defense, as well as to the rapid move- 
ment of military men and materials. 
Thus, while primarily commercial in 
character, the air transport industry 
represents a significant part of our de- 
fense system. 

“These facts are self-evident and I 
am sure need not be amplified to es- 
tablish the need for a modernization of 
our airways traffic control operation. 


“} Now the voice of the public is 
being raised on this subject, and atten- 
tion must be paid to what the public 
has said and is saying. I have had many 
direct comments from our customers, 
and I have received literally hundreds 
of letters from the traveling public. 


Public Confidence Shaken 

“}) I can assure you that the public 
is deeply concerned over the present 
weaknesses evident in the airways traffic 
control situation. I can inform you that 
the public’s confidence has been shaken 
and the air traveler is apprehensive 
about this situation. Some have tempo- 
rarily foresaken air travel until this 
problem can be corrected. 

“In any case the strength of my own - 
conviction that the legislation now be- 
ing considered needs prompt enactment 
and enforcement is enhanced in great 
part by the appeals I have received 
from the traveling public that some- 
thing be done about this situation. 

“We know that the executive branch 
of the government initiated a long- 
range program of airway improvement 
with the establishment of the Harding 
Committee, followed by the Curtis Study 
which led to the enactment by the Con- 
gress of legislation establishing the Air- 
ways Modernization Board and asking 
for the creation of a single federal avia- 
tion agency by 1960. 

“In my judgement the work carried 
on by General Curtis and his successor, 
General Quesada, toward the long- 
range solution of the airways traffic 
control problems has been most con- 
structive and will ultimately bring 
about the necessary technological de- 
velopments. 

“Likewise, the air lines during the 
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past two years have taken mutual ac- 
tions and adopted airways procedures 
to bring about improvement in air 
safety. 

“The events of recent weeks have 
demonstrated that the lack of coordina- 
tion, the inherent duplication of re- 
sponsibility and authority have coun- 
teracted these steps, and accidents re- 
sulted. Since the two accidents in which 
military jet aircraft struck commercial 
air liners, a number of emergency steps 
have been taken to bring about im- 
mediate improvement. We have had a 
significant order from the White House, 
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a program from General Quesada im- 
plementing this order, voluntary coop- 
eration between military and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and the 
acceleration of positive control of long- 
range airways. 

“These actions are in the right di- 
rection and are most commendable. 
They do not, however, lessen the ur- 
gency of the legislative program under 
consideration. 


Single Agency Now 

“If a single federal aviation agency 
was found by the Congress to be re- 
quired by 1960, then is it not logical 
that such an agency be created im- 
mediately? 

“We are greatly indebted to those 
members of Congress who have taken 
the initiative and leadership to intro- 
duce this legislation. In fairness to you 
we must not lead you to believe that 





IFR HOOD 


First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 
Lansing, Michigan 
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associates 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro 5, New Jersey 








Is Your Estate Planned ? 


If you should not live thru today would your family receive the benefits of a planned 
estate, or just a jumble of life insurance policies and “general” assets? 


We offer our facilities and those of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to help you leave your family a Planned Estate. 


No fee— Your Inquiry is solicited without obligation. 





POrtsmouth 7-6838 





\ SCHIPPLOCK [fY SALVESENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 





this Bill is any immediate cure-all for 
our problem. 

“It only provides the organizatior 
which can best attack the problem. I: 
brings together military and civiliar. 
aviation under a joint responsibility fo: 
public safety. It eliminates’ those whx« 
made very little, if any, contribution to 
safety. We have outstanding men in the 
CAA, military and the air lines wit 
the ability and determination to solve 
the traffic problem provided they are 
given an opportunity to work unde: 
the proper leadership,” Patterson cor - 
cluded. 

Baker Statement 

David H. Baker, president of Capit! 
Airlines, said: 

“I would like to emphasize the fact 
that the problem facing us in aviation 
today is not a new one but instead hes 
been developing over the past decade 
and particularly over the past few years 
with the increased performance of our 
civilian as well as military aircraft. 

“We are well aware of the fact that 
air space utilization and control has 
not kept pace with demands imposed 
on it by this increased perfomance. 

The tragic collisions at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and more recently, at Bruns- 
wick, Maryland, have brought into 
sharp focus in the public mind the 
need for a carefully considered legisla- 
tive and administrative program to pro- 
vide a single control agency to perma- 
nently insure adequate controls over 
both military and civilian operations 
in air space. 

“It is inescapable that military and 
civilian aviation cannot be divorced 








SURPRISINGLY ... 


Many air line pilots read AIR FACTS. 
You may also find it of interest. It has to 
do with the getting from A to B privately, 
on schedule. 

One year $4.00. Two years $7.00. 2ist 
year of publication. Sample copy on 


request. 
AIR FACTS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 











SUPPLIERS OF wf) 
QUALITY 
UNIFORMS 


Currently manufacturing uniforms for leading 
Domestic and International Airlines 
DELTA DEALERS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPA. 
CITIES AND SUBURBAN AREAS ADJACENT TO 
AIRPORTS 


Write us for nearest Dealer in your locality 


DELTA UNIFORMS 
3 East 28 Street, New York 16, N. Y. MU 9-636 
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ce both must use 


» same resource of air space. There- 
the air operations of both agen- 


cies must be coordinated to insure the 
safe conduct of air line and military 


activities as well 


as to provide an 


effective means for the military to carry 
out unhampered their mission for the 
urity of the United States. 
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Cut to Learning 
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The DORMIPHONIC 
Memory Trainer 


It Works for You... Awake and Asleep 


Now, at last, science shows you how to learn by “ear.” 


With this amazing new method—you 


“start” to learn 


while you're ewake—then university-tested Dormiphonics 
takes over, continues the learning process for you while 
you slumber. Do you want te learn a language, 

a speech or an array of important facts, figures, formu- 
lae—Correct your speech— Break bad habits? 


Dormiphonics SAVES YOUR TIME—YOUR EFFORT. 


So 
itt 


occt 


Write 


used by educators, psych: 
pations and professions all 


imple to use, children benefit—so helpful and practical! 


ologists, people of all ages, 
over the world. 


BREAK DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 
Find out HOW Dormiphonics Works FOR YOU. 

for FREE Book or call for rane DEMONSTRA- 
TION —Get the Scientific Evidence NOW. 





| MODERNOPHONE, INC. 
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Learning a language 
Memorization 
| Habit Correction 








vitally necessary from a broad overail 
planning standpoint will also provide 
an effective means for early imple- 
mentation of interim relief measures 
which have been difficult or impossible 
to achieve with divided responsibility. 
Thus it will be possible under the pro- 
posed law to effectively establish short 
range improvements in an _ orderly 
manner. 
Utmost Speed 

“The need for clear cut and single 
responsibility in control of air space 
requires that the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, be adopted with the utmost 
speed. The philosophy of uniting all 
facets of air space allocation and usage 
under one agency is the only intelligent 
means through which the many needed 
solutions will become available. 

“As President of Capital Airlines, I 
have a grave responsibility to insure 
the safety of the traveling public and 
our flight personnel. The passage of 
this legislation is vital to our ability to 
discharge this responsibility. The fact 








Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-667! 





that you have instituted these hearings 
at this early time is ample evidence of 
the fact that you too share this sense 
of urgency. I am confident that every 
effort will be made to insure early 
adoption of your bill,’ Baker con- 
cluded. 
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Two NEW EXCLUSIVE sos 
(Available nowhere else 


MY NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


AT A NEW, LOW PRICE! 

Will hold shapes Handle Straps fold 
down out of way—Lower straps saddle 
stitched and reinforced with heavy 
brass studs. 4 sides of top 
reinforced by steel bars 
to prevent collapsing or pop- 
ping out of ends—6 oz. top- 
grain, cowhide leather—na- 
tural color, smooth leather 
finish inside—2 full length 
partitions with neatly bound 
edges—adjustable brass lock 
with key—Black only. 






No. 555 

16” x 11¥e" x7” a x 12¥e" x 7¥2" 
ew 

a $ i 6.90 Low Price. 


Low Price. $I 7.90 


Prices Plus 10% Excise Tax. $1 Shipping. 


IMPROVED PILOT’S FAVORITE 


Brass draw-bolt type locks 
with key—wvery strong and 
durable. 4 sides of top re- 
inforced for extra strength by 
steel bars to prevent collaps 
ing. Natural color, smoott 
leather finish inside—6 oz 
top-grain cowhide leather— 
two full length partition: 
with edges neatly bound— 
Colors Black and Ginger. 





No. 999 
16” x 11¥%2" x7" ™x12¥e" x 7¥2" 
New 


18 
Low Price. . % $ i 8.90 : tow agg ‘ a 19.90 
ALSO FULL: 3 of Brief Bags ana ‘Cases 
The mail order man who sayes you money. 
AT 4-8383 K SOUTH No C.0.D."s 


P. 0. BOX 13366, FORT WORTH 18, TEXAS, DEPT. P 

















Business With Tax Savings 


Whole Family 





SPORT OR BUSINESS 
Try SAILING — The Aristocracy Of Water Sport 


@ Enjoy As Real Sport Or Make It Profitable, Pleasant Spare-Time 


@ Meet, Associate, Compete With The Best In Your Community 
@ A Clean, Relaxing, Refreshing And Adventuresome Pastime For The 


@ Many Exclusive, Choice Dealer Territories Available 


Write For Literature And Information 


To 
HOLIDAY YACHTS, Inc. 


Centerport 4, L. I., N. Y. 
R. A. Johnson, Pres. 
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Pilot Groups 
Insured 


BoNANZA AiR LINES 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 
MACKEY AIRLINES 


$25,000.00 


(CasH, Tax FREE) 


AIRLINE PILOT OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY INSURANCE 


NON -CANCELLABLE TO AGE 60 


This group insurance will pay you $25,000. cash, tax free, if you are 
permanently prevented from flying for your airline as a line pilot for 
physical reasons. 

Class 1 CAA physicals can be maintained with waivers below the minimum 
standards of airline medical departments; therefore, this policy is designed 
to pay for loss of job even if you can retain your CAA 1 physical. 


A Captain will be paid the full $25,000. if permanently prevented from 
flying as Captain for physical reasons even if able to continue flying as 
co-pilot. 

This insurance is specifically designed to correct a major economic catas- 
trophe in a pilot’s career. The only possible cure is a large cash capital 


settlement. 


The premium is collected by payroll deduction. If your airline is listed 
below you may still be eligible. Please write us for full information. 


@ UNITED STATES: 


Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Atlanta Airport — Atlanta, Georgia 
Capt. Harvey W. Wart, PRes., 


CANADIAN Paciric . AIRLINES 


CaPiITAL AIRLINES 
Deta Air -Lines @ CANADA: 


EASTERN Arr LINES 


Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 
P. O. Box 35, Toronto 18, Ontarie 
Capt. W. M. Benson, Exec. V. P., 


New YorK AIRWAYS 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
SouTHERN AIRWAYS @ ENGLAND: 
TRANS-CANADA AiR LINES 
West Goast AIRLINES 


Stewart Smith & Co., Ltd. 
No. 1 Seething Lane, London, England 
Mr. Joun A. F.: Miers, Director, 


* Copyright 1957 








““An emergency is a state of excitement during which everybody is supposed to remain calm”. 








